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VIEW OF HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 

The view of Hoboken, presented in the engraving on this page, 
was sketched for us by Mr. Hill, from the deck of one of the 
famous yachts belonging to the New York Yacht Squadron, this 
being the anchorage ground of the club. On the right are the 
ferry ways. The steamers that cross to New York every quarter 
of an hour, running to Barclay, Canal and Christopher Streets, 
are very different affairs from that in which the hero of Halleck’s 
“Fanny” made the excursion, when 
with the party Hoboken,” 

And them for his card in an oration, 
to be the very shortest ever spoken.” 
In those days the “ perilous stream of the North River” was navi- 
gated by horse-boats, the motive power being supplied by horses, 
traversing an endless circle, like the unfortunate animals who do 
duty for the proprietors of bark-mills and brick-yards. We believe 
these horse-boats have entirely disappeared from the waters of New 
York, steam, everywhere, supplying the place of quadrapedal 
power. Above the ferry are the Otto cottage and gardens, and 
beyond are the snipyards of Commodore Stevens, who, before his 
death, which occurred recently, owned nearly the whole water 
front of Hoboken, and immensely valuable property in the city, 
including the estate bounded by the river. In these yards is the 
great iron floating steam battery for the defence of New York har- 
bor. This battery has been a long time building. It was a favor- 
ite hobby of the late commodore, had the support of government 
and the approval of the ablest scientific men. On the left of the 
ferries are the Battery Hotel and gardens. Here, enjoying the 
cool south wind, many congregate of an evening to watch the 
crowded spires, the forest-like shipping of the New York docks, 


the arrival and departure of various crafts, trom a steam frigate or 
Collins liner to a towboat, from a Canton clipper to a mud lighter. 
An unrivalled view of New York is thus obtained. 
“Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners, floating in the sunny air, 
And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent, 
Green isle and circling shore are blended there 
In wild reality; when life is old, 


And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 
Its memory of this.” 


On match days, the lovers of maritime sport assemble here in 
thousands to see the winning yacht come in. Hoboken is to New 
York what the parks are to London, Paris and Vienna, and to the 
children, a place of pleasure and delight that realizes their dreams 
of fairy-land. Hoboken! what a world of pleasurable associations 
there is in the word to a New Yorker, when, far away from his 
beloved imperial city, his memory reverts to its manifold fascina- 
tions—visions of summer gardens, rocks, fields, woods, strolls by 
the river side and in the ‘‘ Elysian Fields,” military and target ex- 
cursions, affectionate evening walks in the company of angels in 
silk or muslin, first declarations, picnic parties, and waltzes and 
polkas on the greensward! These and many more are the attrac- 
tions of Hoboken. Pleasantly situated on the Hudson, at this 
spot about two miles wide, it has been supposed by some to have 
been the original Manahatta. That it was an island at no dis- 
tant date, the extensive marshes on the west side abundantly testi- 
fy. Now, these form the hunting ,round of adventurous Teutons, 
who, landing in New York, armed to the teeth for mortal combat 
with wolves, bears and other ferocious “ varmint,”’ are reduced to 
the ignoble pursuit of sand-pipers and chipping birds. Beyond 
the marshes are the rocks rising in abrupt masses fully two hun- 
dred feet, the scene of many festive parties. But the shores of 
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Hoboken have not been always sought by persons intent on plea 
sure, or the quiet enjoyment of the beauties of nature. Among 
those green shades, the death-shot has rung more than once 
Many years ago, a monument marked a spot where one of these 
unfortunate encounters took place which resulted in the death of a 
man honored by the entire nation. This victim to the code of 
honor was no other than Gen. Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
brightest names on the record of America’s great men, the friend 
and companion in arms of Washington, the soldier and the man 
of letters, the gentleman and the statesman, one who not only 
contributed by his sword to the success of the Revolution, but by 
his pen to the establishment and consolidation of the Union. His 
antagonist was also a man who filled » large space in the public 
mind, and who had won distinction as a soldier, a lawyer and a 
politician—Colonel Aaron Burr. There are many still living in 
New York who remember the wild excitement created in the city 
when the news of this duel and its fatal result were made known, 
The monument erected to the memory of Hamilton on the spot 
where he fell was removed by the authorities, from a belief that it 
would tend to perpetuate a terrible practice by a constant memento 
of an illustrious example. We believe that the spot is agt now 
readily identified. Hoboken is a blessing to New York, as the 
Common is to Boston. Its accessibility and its numerous features 
of beauty, its extensive walks, its calm shades and its pure air are 
attractions that woo forth all classes. It is pleasant to see whole 
families straying about in the Elysian fields, or grouped in delight- 
ful little domestic picnic parties. On a holiday all its rural, por- 
tions are crowded, and as you pass by the different groups, you 
hear, besides the familiar English tongue, the brilliant accents of 
the French, and almost every other European nation. 
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‘THE LOST HEIR: 


—OR, 


YOUN ATISRIGAD 


A TALE OP 1812. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I.. 


THE FARM-HOUSE. 


the early part of the present century, a large, rambling, 
moss-grown farm-house, situated in the western part of New Eng- 
land, formed the central feature of a landscape, rich in rural beau- 
ty, and partaking in many instances of a wild and even gloomy 
grandeur. At one point, the swell of land on which the house 
was situated, swept downward with a gentle slope, till it melted 
away and was lost in a broad expanse of meadow, which mar; in- 
ed a tributary to one of the larger rivers, while at another, by a 
descent more abrupt, it was gradually merged into bold undula- 
tions, growing still loftier as they receded, till they rose into 
heights which were mountainous. To the north, the view was 
terminated by a grand old forest, which towered in primeval 
pride, and which, in days gone by, re-echoed to the voice of the red 
hunter. 

It was June, and the long summer day was drawing to a close. 
Above the setting sun hovered purple and crimson clouds, bright- 
ened by dashes of burnished gold, which, at first, lying in shape- 
less masses along the whole extent of the western horizon, gradu- 
ally assumed the form of a pavilion, surpassing in splendor the 
fabled palaces of the East. 

Seated near a window of the old farm-house, watching this gor- 
geous sunset, were two maidens—Edith Grosvenor and Bessie 
Hamlen. The same rich light which flushed the clouds with such 
brilliant and varying hues, streamed in at the open window and 
lit up with “‘a kind of golden gloom” the black and shining 
braids of Edith’s hair, arranged with carcless grace round her su- 
perb head, only a few wavy curls being suffered to hover round 
her smooth, white forehead, full of intellectual beauty. She was 
only eighteen, and yet there was something in the light of her 
deep, dark eyes, and in the curve of her finely cut lips, which 
showed that shadows as well as sunshine had fallen across her 


Edith sat leaning back in her chair, with one arm passed light- 
ly across Bessie’s shoulders, who was seated near her so as to face 
the window. Though she and Bessie were cousins, they did not 
in the least resemble each other. The damask bloom of Bessie’s 
cheeks varied with each changing impulse, and there was a be- 
witching uncertainty as to the color of her eyes, whose light was 
at one moment veiled by their long, dark lashes, the next flash- 
ing forth a sunny, almost dazzling brilliance. Her hair, which 
was suffered to float free and unconfined, and which, at the pres- 
ent moment, as she bent a little forward, fell in a shower of rich, 
nut-brown curls over the dark dress of Edith, being thus by con- 
trast rendered doubly bright, was no less beautiful than her eyes. 
In some other respects many might have thought her plain rather 
than handsome, her features being far from regular. Her mouth, 
particularly, was too large, and yet it possessed great sweetness of 
expression, and the flexile lips were as red and fresh as the coral 
gleaming through the white foam of the wave. 

“‘ How beautiful!’ broke from her lips, as spires and pinnacles 
rose silently upward from the magnificent cloud-palace. 

The bloom of her cheeks deepened into a warmer and richer 
glow as she said this, but the next moment, as she caught the sad, 
almost mournful expression of Edith’s face, it quickly faded. 

“You are thinking of this dreadful war which is threatening us, 
I know you are, and of—” 

She hesitated, and finally ceased speaking. She had been going 
to say, “ Austin Sedley.” Austin Sedley had for some time been 
engaged to Edith, and about six months afterward, owing to some 
wilful misapprehension, as was believed, had, while in an English 
port, been seized by a press-gang and conveyed on board one of 
the king’s ships. 

Edith apparently did not notice the abrupt manner in which 
Bessie left off speaking, and quietly remarked that it was hardly 
right to regret what could not be honorably avoided. 

“TI heard Mr. Thaxter say, the other day, that a war with Eng- 
land was as unnecessary as it was inexpedient,” remarked Bessie. 

“ Better judges than Mr. Thaxter think differently,” was Edith’s 
reply. 

Before Bessie had time to say anything more, a horseman swept 
round an abrupt bend of the road, the winding course of which 
had been concealed by a thick growth of trees. She bent eagerly 
forward, and then said, in a voice which betrayed considerable ex- 
citement : 

“Look, Edith, and tell me if you know who it is.” 

“ Wilton Richmond, I believe, though he is still so distant I 
can hardly tell,” replied’ Edith. 

In a minute more all uncertainty was at an end. It was, as 
Edith had said and Bessie’s heart had told her, Wilton Richmond. 
He was a young man of four or five and twenty, finely formed, 
and with a dignity of mien somewhat above his years, while the 
ease and grace with which he managed the high-blooded animal 
he rode—alike remarkable for beauty and speed—showed him to 
he an accomplished horseman. He soon reached the broad strip 
of vivid green, crossed by foot-paths in various directions, which 
Igy in front of the house, when, springing lightly to the ground, 
pnd remeving the syddie and Leslstall from hjs horse—an atten- 


tion which he acknowledged by rubbing his head aguinat i his mas- 
ter’s shoulder—he Jeft him to crop, at will, the short but sweet 
‘grass already silvered with dew. 

The smile with which he greeted the two girls, whe met te 
the door, faded as Edith asked him what news he brought. 

“ The bill declaring war with Great Britain has been signed by 
the president,” was his answer. 

“Do you think it was right to declare war 1?” said Bessie. 

“Undoubtedly. Were we to look tamely on and see our sea- 
men impressed, our commerce plundered, and our great staples 
prevented from reaching their legitimate markets, in consequence 
of the unjust measures of the British parliament ?” 

*‘ Certainly not!” replied Bessie ; “ yet it is so sad, to think of 
the misery war always brings in its train.” 

“ And British injustice—hasn’t that brought misery to many 
a heart and home? Edith coufd tell you it has,” he added, lower- 
ing his voice. 

“Yes, Sedley’s fute is indeed cruel,” said Bessie, in the same 
low tone ‘“ When I think of him, it almost reconciles me to the 
war—that is,” and her eyes sought the floor—“ if I were sure you 
would be content to remain at home.” 

“That is a question, my dear Bessie, which is settled.” 

“ Not in favor of your staying at home,” said Edith. 

“ No, I have already accepted a captain’s commission, and have 
succeeded in enlisting a few recruits.” 

“I knew that at such a crisis you wouldn’t be willing to remain 
idle. I shouldn’t have been very proud of your acquaintance if 
you had been.” 

“‘ Edith, how can you say so?” said Bessie, with quivering lips, 
and turning hastily away, to conceal her tears. 

“« My own Bessie,” said Wilton, encircling her with his arm, 
and drawing her towards him, “ you must think of the glory, not 
the danger.” 

Bessie could not answer, for she thought how often the glory 
won on the battle-fleld sheds its light on the soldier’s grave. They 
were prevented from pursuing the subject by the entrance of Mr. 
Grosvenor, Edith’s father. 

“ Wilton,” said he, grasping his young friend’s hand, “I am 
heartily glad to see you—the more so, on account of what I have 
just heard.” 

“You have heard of the proceedings of Congress, then ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Thaxter told me, and he lamented in bitter terms 
what he considered the uncalled-for measure. I couldn’t help tell- 
ing him that I was glad it had decided as it has. This temporiz- 
ing spirit, when carried beyond certain limits, to me appears mean 
and cowardly. You are beating up for recruits, I understand.” 

“ Yes—can I hope to obtain any in this vicinity ?” 

“ Not within a mile. You must get beyond the Thaxters and 
the Bayntons before you'll find any.” 

“Then I must be off early in the morning.” 

“ You must—there is no disguising the fact; though I think I 
may venture to say, that were it consistent with your duty, my 
niece and daughter would be glad to have you remain weeks in- 
stead of a few hours.” 

Edith confirmed her father’s assertion, while the silence of Bes- 
sie was more eloquent than words. 


CHAPTER II. 


THREATENED DANGER. 


WE will not dwell on the sad parting which took place in the 
morning, between Wilton Richmond and his friends at the farm- 
house. He devoted several weeks to the enlistment of soldiers, in 
which he was more successful than he had anticipated , otherwise, 
as far as he was. concerned, the interval was unmarked by any 
incident worthy of notice. 

At the end of that period, some service connected with his mil- 
itary duties required his presence some seventy of eighty miles 
from where he was stationed. It proved to be one of the sultriest 
of July days that he started on his journey, and when the sun had 
nearly reached the meridian, more for the sake of his weary horse 
than his own, he for a few hours sought the shelter of a wood. 
He found the rays of the sun to be as scorching as ever, when, 
at last, he felt compelled to resume his journey. It would, even 
then, be scarcely possible for him till several hours after dark, to 
reach the place where he had been instructed to pass the night. 
This was at a place of public entertainment designated as the 
“Wolfe head Tavern,” in “honor” of the gallant general who 
fell on the Heights of Abraham, and not, as many imagined, be- 
cause the surrounding country was infested with wolves. 

It was after night-fall, when he heard a noise which sounded 
like distant thunder. A repetition of the sound left him no longer 
in doubt, and looking towards the west, he saw that a heavy mass 
of clouds lay low down, along the whole extent of the horizon, 
from which, now and then, broke a faint flash of lightning. The 
clouds were stationary, for there was not even air enough to rustle 
the light and glossy foliage of the birch which grew by the way- 
side. In a little more than five minutes, however, the wind, with 
a deep sough, broke the unnatural stillness, and then with a hollow 
and mournful wail, came sweeping down the road, driving before 
it clouds of dust and bonding the sturdy trees of the forest, which 
bordered the right-hand side of the road. At the same moment, 
the sun was darkened, for the heavy clouds, driven by the wind, 
were rapidly surging upward towards the zenith. A few heavy 
drops of rain dashed against his face, then came a flash of light- 
ning so vivid as to be almost blinding, and in the same breath, a 
crash of thunder. This, as he well knew, was ominous of one of 


those deluging showers so common at that season of the year, and 
h> hastened to tree from the fastenings which bound it to his sad- 
die-bow, a short hoxseman’s cloak. He had scarce time to throw 
it over his shoulders when the rain commenced pouring down, no 


longer in separate drops, but in continuous streams. “He knew 
of no house where he could obtain shéleer, an@ that Which the 
woods would afford was fraught with too. much danger, a5 he was 
warned by the zig-aug chains of lightning h Were motentari- 
ly descending. The wind, too, being in a to diatth the 
rain fall against his face, it almost blinded him. He had proceed- 
ed in this manner ten or fifteen minutes, when, through an open- 
ing in the woods, he saw a rude dwelling. He checked his horse, 
and for a moment remained doubtful whether to proceed or to 
turn aside and seek such shelter as the building would afford, 
Finally, suffering the reins to fall loosely on his horse’s neck, the 
’ animal without hesitation turned into the opening. 

Wilton was soon at the door of the hut, for it could not be 
termed anything better. Back of it, he discovered 2 small shed 
partly formed by an excavation in a ledge of rocks. Leading his 
horse under its shelter, he returned to the door of the hut and ven- 
tured to knock, though, by the perfect silence which reigned with. 
in, he inferred that he was an unwelcome visitor. At first, such 
was the unbroken stillness, he thought the hut might be uninhab. 
ited, but he soon discovered indications to the contrary, such as a 
small pile of wood with an axe lying near it, and a few implements 
of agriculture. 

Having knocked a second time, footsteps were almost immedi- 
ately heard approaching the door, which, after a stout wooden bar 
was withdrawn, was opened by a woman, rather coarse looking, 
yet not without certain traits of countenance which might inspire 
a degree of confidence. 

“ Will you be so kind as to give me shelter till the shower is 
over ?”’ said he. 

“ Yes—though you had better not accept it,”” was the woman’s 
reply, who at the same time drew back that he might have a 
chance to enter. 

“ Why had I better not accept it?” inquired Wilton, as he 
stepped into a rather large room, which appeared to be the only 
one which the hut contained. 

“‘ Because danger worse than being exposed to a thunder-shower 
may overtake you here.” 

Of what nature ?” 

“ You are an American officer ?” she said, interrogatively. 

“Yes.” 

“ Need you ask, then, the kind of danger you’re exposed to? 
The gold of the British, as you must know, is every hour drawing 
to their standard the red men of the forest.” 

“ Am I more exposed to danger on their account than I should 
be on the road ?” 

“You are. Their way would lie through the forest, and you 
might pass along the road undiscovered, or if not, the speed of 
your horse might enable you to escape—but what can you do 
here against seven of the fierce Iroquois ?” 

“ Does that question mean that you are expecting that number 
here ?” 

It does.” 

“ You have no fear on your own account ?” 

“ No, or I shouldn’t have, if alone.” 

“You are on friendly terms then with your expected guests ?” 

“TI have never seen them, but they know that here they will 
tind food, and dry boards to lie on. You may think this strange, 
but there are others besides Indians who accept bribes—and what 
can & helpless woman do, except as she is commanded ?”’ 

“I will leave you then, at once. The worst of the shower ap- 
pears to be already over, and I’ve no right to remain, if it will 
bring you into danger.” 

Instead of answering him, she placed her finger on her lips in 
token of silence. 

“Did you hear that?” said she, as a long-drawn, piercing cry 
cut through the duller sounds made by the wind and rain. 

“ Yes—what does it mean ?” 

“That ina minute more the Indians will be here. It is their 
signal, and I was commanded not to unbar the door to any except 
them.” 

“IT may yet elude them.” 

“It istoo late. If you go forth, it will only be to meet your 
death. Even here your life isn’t worth a single whitf of a tobacco- 
pipe, if he—the owner of this place, is with them.” 

While speaking, she had pulled forward a ladder which leaned 
against one side of the room, and placed it against an opening 
overhead. 

“You must go up into the loft,” said she, “and then pull the 
ladder up after you. You must then cover the open space with 
some pieces of board you’ll find lying near. All you will have to 
do then will be to lie as still as death, for these Indians-have quick 
ears,”’ 

Without saying a word, Wilton snatched his cloak from the 
back of a chair, the sight of which might have excited suspicion, 
and ascended the ladder, which, as she had directed, he drew up 
after him. 

“ Even if Dorson comes, you’ll be safe enough now, as far a3 
he is concerned ; that is,”— and she turned pale at the thought — 
“if his dog isn’t with him. If it is, we are both lost.” 

A trampling of feet was at this instant’heard near the hut. She 
unfastened the door ‘and threw it open, then seating herself in 6 
corner of the huge fire-place, constructed of blocks of granite, she 
took a pipe, lit it aud commenced ‘smoking. As she did this, one 
of the Indians, uttering the shrill, whooping cry which had told of 
their , bounded nearly into ‘the centre of the room. The 
others followed, the whole number, “ts she had expected, being 
seven. In the meantime, the woman sat, apparently unmoved, 
smoking her pipe. 

“ We cannot frighten the white squaw,” said he whe had first 
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Conld he have known how wildly her heart throbbed, and in 
what heavy drops the perspiration stood on her forehead, she 
would have sunk many degrees in his good opinion. 

“Why should I fear?’ said she, constraining herself to speak 
“ The corn is ground, and the venison steaks are ready 
for the coals.” 

Even as she spoke, a new fear assailed her. Dorson, though he 
had not yet entered, might have come with the rest, and, attracted 
perhaps, by some noise made by the stranger's horse, had gone to 
the shed to ascertain what it was. As this thought flashed into 
her mind, it was with difficulty that she assumed an appearance of 
indifference, as she inquired if Dorson had come. 

“The white hunter finds plenty of game,” replied one of the 
Indians, “ and wont return to his lodge till another moon.” 

This answer caused her to breathe more freely, and, laying 
aside her pipe, she rose and commenced preparing supper for her 
hangry guests. 

Meanwhile, Wilton could easily see what was going on through 
one of the numerous broad cracks in the loosely laid floor of the 
loft. With the exception of one of the Indians, whom the others 
appeared to look upon as their leader, they were not very favor- 
able specimens of their tribe. They, however, undoubtedly would 
have looked much better, had their dress been confined to the In- 
dian costume, instead of being incongruously intermingled with 
various garments, and of cast-off British uniforms, among which 
a discolored scarlet coat showed conspicuously. They still retain- 
ed their hunting-knives and tomahawks, but the gun supplied the 
place of the more picturesque bow and quiver. 

At first, any shght noise he made by changing his position for 
one more comfortable, was lost in the noise of the descending rain. 
It was not long, however, before the rain, from beating violently 
upon the roof, began to descend softly and silently, and soon en- 
tirely ceased, so that the least movement was in danger of being 
overheard. 

Once, when his limbs became so cramped, from having long re- 
mained in the same posture, as to be almost unendurable, an at- 
tempt to assume one that was easier drew upward the glances of 
seven pair of keen, piercing eyes. The hostess also gave a ner- 
yous start, which, fortunately, was unobserved. The Indians lis- 
tened a few moments to see if the noise would be repeated, though, 
in accordance with the habitual taciturnity ascribed to them as a 
people, they forbore to make any remark on the subject to each 
other. They did not forget it, however, as was shown by a steal- 
thy glance being from time to time directed towards the loft. 
More than once, it seemed to Wilton that their glittering eyes met 
his, though reason told him that this could not be the case, as the 
flickering light emitted from the pine-knot placed in the corner of 
the broad fire-place and from the coals where the steaks were 
broiling, was not strong enough to dissipate the darkness of the 
loft. 

At last, the simultaneous movement which followed the an- 
nouncement of the hostess that the hoe-cakes and venison were 
ready, enabled Wilton to wind round him an old brown coverlet 
which he found near, and to press himself closely into the narrow 
space where the sloping roof met the side of the house. His next 
care was to draw towards him some unswingled flax, a large 
quantity of which was piled in the centre of the floor, and so ar- 
range it as carefully, though lightly, cover him. He then, with as 
much composure as he could assume, awaited in his wretched 
place of concealment, the time—for he well knew it would come— 
when search would be made to find the cause of the noise which 
had excited suspicion. 

The meal was despatched, when the faint hope indulged in by 
the hostess, that the noise heard in the loft would not be recalled, 
was destroyed by the laconic question : 

“ Who’s up there ?” 

The Indian who made this inquiry, pointed to the loft as ho 


“Those, which a great part of the time are my only company,” 
replied the woman, with an appearance of indifference. 
“Tasked who?” said he, with angry emphasis. 


“The rats,” 
“The white squaw is jecring me,” said he, a ferocious light 
kindling in his eyes. 


“I speak the truth,” she answered. 

“We will see.” 

As he spoke, he sprang upon the table and quickly shoved aside 
one of the loose boards overhead. As many others followed as 
could find a footing on the table, with cries full of an eager thirst 
for blood, which caused the cold drops to start from every pore of 
him, who now bitterly regretted that, instead of leaving the hut 
when he first became aware of the approach of the hostile Indians, 
he had consented to follow the woman’s advice and availed him- 
self of so precarious a place of concealment. He reproached him- 
self the more severely on account of the inexcusable thoughtless- 
ness which caused him to leave his pistols in the holster, which 
still remained fastened to the saddle. Had they been ready to his 
hand, he believed that even yet, there would have been a chance 
for his life. 

Standing on the table, their heads and shoulders reaching above 
the floor of the loft, the Indians peered round on every side. The 
hostess knew their silence to be a good omen. She had before 
entertained a faint hope, and now she felt certain, that her stran- 
ger-guest was, at least temporarily concealed from view. As her 
own life, she believed, as well as his, hung on this chance, the self- 
control may be appreciated, which enabled her to preserve an 
&ppearance of calmness, 

“You see that I told you the truth,” she ventured to say. 


“There’s something under this flax,” was the reply. “ Maybe 


the rat is eaught in a trap.” 


The next she expected to hear was a savage cry of exultation, 
and she turned away to conceal the palencss which, she knew by 
the sudden faintness which came over her, must have overspread 
her countenance. They had immediately commenced overhaul- 
ing the large pile of flax in the centre of the floor. As they took 
it up in large handfuls, they threw it back where Wilton lay, thus 
more effectually concealing him. When they found that there was 
nothing beneath it, they looked at each other for a moment, and 
then, without saying a word, sprang from the table. 

“ We will rest till midnight,” said one of them. “The moon 
will then be up, which will guide us to the camp of the white 
chief.” 

“T will spread skins for you to lie upon,” said the hostess, tak- 
ing some from a pile in one corner of the room. 

Having conveniently arrang:d them, the red-men, meanwhile, 
looking gravely on, she withdrew to a distant part of the room, 
where, leaning back in her chair, she was to all appearance fast 
asleep. What was feigned on her part, was real as regarded her 
tawny guests; who, lying in various attitudes, in a few minutes 
had sunk into a profound slumber. When satisfied of this, she 
softly rose and stole through a back entrance by which she could 
gain access to the shed, for more than once Wilton’s horse, which 
there had been no opportunity to attend to, had given audible 
signs of impatience. She returned and resumed her place in the 
chair, but the agony of fear through which she had passed had 
driven away all inclination to sleep. That of the Indians contin- 
ued to be deep and heavy, as one tedious hour after another wore 
away, without anything to indicate their silent lapse to either of 
the impatient watchers. 

The fire had gone down and was nearly out, though a faint 
uncertain glimmer would now and then, for a moment, play on the 
smoke-stained walls. At length a soft, silvery light shone in at 
the high, unglazed window, and fell full upon the face of one of 
the sleeping Indians. It roused him, and half rising from his re- 
cumbent posture, he rubbed his eyes and looked round. The 
noise he made, slight as it was, awoke the others. 


“The moon is up and will show us the trail,” said he, who first | 
; neighbor of ours, who is on a visit to Mrs. Olney, his daughter, is 


woke. ‘“ We will go.” 

They all started to their feet, and the next moment they were 
gone. The woman did not move till the noise of their receding 
footsteps was lost in the distance. She then rose, fastened the 
door and placed something against the only window which the hut 
contained, so that a light could not be seen by a person without ; 
she lit a pine knot, which she placed on a ledge of the rudely con- 
structed fire-place, in default of anything which might serve as a 
candlestick. 

Wilton, who, in the meantime, had crept from his confined and 
uncomfortable quarters, found himself so benumbed, that even if 
the low roof had permitted, he would at first have been unable to 
rise to his feet. 

“Come,” said the hostess, when she had lit the torch, “you 
must prepare to be away. Day will break in less than two hours, 
and then, if not before, more of the redskins may be here.” 

“ Why should you expect them ?” 

“They know that here they can have food. Dorson has so 
agreed. Be quick, and let down the ladder.” 

Wilton obeyed, and having descended, remarked that he must 
go and see to his horse. 

“ Your horse has been cared for,” she replied, “ though it will 
be well for you to look to him yourself.” 

She had already kindled a fire, and by the time Wilton had re- 
turned from the stable, some choice slices of venison which she 
had purposely reserved, were nearly ready. These, with a wheaten 
loaf and a cup of excellent souchong pretty liberally dealt from a 
canister of lackered ware, produced from some mysterious corner, 
constituted a meal, which by Wilton was highly relished after an 
abstinence of twelve hours, notwithstanding the peril to which he 
he had recently been exposed. 

“Do not think me actuated merely by a spirit of curiosity,” 
said he, when, having finished his meal, he rose from the table, 
“if I venture to express a wish to know the name of one to whom 
I am indebted beyond what I may never be able to pay.” 

“My name is Burmann—Christina Burmann, and my parents 
came from Germany when I was only two or three years old.” 

“You are not the wife of this Dorson, then, that you have 
spoken of?” 

“* No—he is my step-brother, and is a bad man.” 

“ Why not leave him then ?” 

“ How can I? I have no home except the one he gives me.” 

“ This can hardly be called a home.” 

“ That is true—but where else can I go ?” 

“ Some day it may be different.” 

“ There is little hope of that. Do you return this way ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“ And yet I dare not ask you to call.” 

“Should you wish to know my fate hereafter, if you have an op- 
portunity, inquire for Wilton Richmond.” 

“T sha’n’t forget.” 

Thanking ber warmly for her kindness, Wilton now took leave, 
having first placed a piece of gold in a place where he knew she 
would be sure to find it. In a fow minutes more, he was again on 
the road, with an unclouded moon to light his way, while the air, 
rendered cool and balmy by the late shower, revived and oxhila- 
rated his spirits. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
A STAGE-OOACH ACQUAINTANCE. 


Wuen Bessie Hamlen’s father found that hostilities had actu- 
ally commenced betweia the United States and Great Britain, his 


wife, by his request, wrote for her to return home. His views with 
regard to the expediency of the war being entirely different from 
those of his brother-in-law, Mr. Grosvenor, he was not willing that 
his daughter should prolong her visit. He probably would not 
have consented to her going, had he been at home, but an annual 
visit, ever since they were children, had been interchanged between 
her and her cousin Edith, and as the usual time for her going had 
arrived, Mrs. Hamlen had permitted her to make the visit, as she 
knew of no reason for non-compliance with a long-established — 
custom. 

Some ventured to whisper among themselves, that a constitu- 
tional love of ease, rather -than, according to his own assertion, s 
love of country, gave a bias to his political principles. This might 
or might not, have been true. At any rate, those best acquainted 
with his disposition and habits, would not have imagined that his 
patriotism was of so ardent and active a nature as to make him 
wish for an opportunity to be “ set in the forefront of the battle,” 
the place assigned to Uriah, the Hittite. 

Mr. Hamlen’s home was on the northern shore of Chesapeake 
Bay. It was a fine old mansion, and situated in the midst of ex- 
tensive and highly cultivated grounds, which bore ample testimo- 
ny to the opulence of the owner. 

Bessie was expecting to stay, at least, four or five weeks longer 
with her cousin, when she received her mother’s letter. It in- 
formed her that Mr. Marshton, an elderly gentleman, with whom: 
Bessie was well acquainted, was on a visit to his daughter, resid- 
ing only a few miles from her Uncle Grosvenor, and that an ar- 
rangement had been made for her to return in company with him. 

“Is your letter from home ?” inquired Edith, when Bessie had 
finished reading it. 

“ Yes, it is from my mother, and she says that father wishes me 
to return home.” 

“Why, you haven't staid half as long as usual! Has anything _ 
happened ?”’ 

“‘ Mother doesn’t say that there has.” 

“ How soon must you go?” 

“Tam to start next Monday morning. Mr. Marshton, 3 near 
going then, and he will take charge of me.” 

“ Wilton thought he might get a chance to ride over, and spend 
an hour with us, next Monday evening.” 

“IT know it. But I sha’n’t see him now. I may never see him 
again.” 

Edith felt that what Bessie said was only’too true, though hee 
answer was cheerful and full of hope. 


It was one of the brightest and balmiest of summer mornings 
that Bessie waved her final farewell from the coach window, to her 
uncle and cousin. For some time, the pain of parting with Edith, 
who was more like a sister to her than a cousin, added to which, 
a3 must be confessed, was many a sharp regret at the necessity 
that compelled her to return home without once more seeing Wil- 
ton Richmond, prevented her from taking any notice of her fel- 
low-passengers. She only knew that besides Mr. Marshton and 
herself, there were but two, a middle-aged gentleman and a lad of 
fourteen, who was his son. 

Bessie had the whole of the back seat to herself, the gentleman 
and his son occupying the middle one, and the forward one hav- 
ing been taken possession of by Mr. Marshton. It was not long, 
however, before there was a fifth passenger to share it with him. 

“He was a tall, slightly built man, about forty-five years of age, 
or a little older. His countenance was singular, and, in some re- 
spects, strongly marked. His brows were heavy and projecting, 
denoting a pretty strong development of the perceptive faculties, 
a trait of countenance rendered more observable by the low, re- 
ceding forehead. His hair, black as jet, was of that lank, oily 
kind which cleaves together in flakes, and is often found in con- 
nection with a corresponding facial unctiousness ; a combination 
which, in accordance with some hypothesis more easily realized 
than explained, is thought to impart to their owner that peculiar 
look of meekness, which is often taken for cunning and hypocrisy. 

For the first half hour all the passengers remained silent, when 
the man just described, abruptly addressed Mr. Marshton. 

“ Did you ever happen to hear of a gentleman by the name of 
Hamlen ?” said he. 

“‘T have,” was Mr. Marshton’s answer. “The house of a geu- 
tleman by the name of Geoffrey Hamlen is within a short distance 
of mine.” 

“ Ah—indeed—that is fortunate, as it gives me the promise of 
your company during the whole of my journey. The Hon. Geof- 
frey Hamlen is an old friend of mine.” 

Bessie, at the mention of the name of Hamlen, raised her eyes 
for the first time after entering the coach, and looked towards the 
speaker. They quickly fell, however, for they encountered his, 
which were fixed on her face with a look of unequivocal admi- 
ration. Judging by a few of his next questions, he did not sus- 
pect that she was a daughter of the Mr. Hamlen he was on his 
way to see. 

“T have been told,” said he, “that Mr. Hamlen is immensely 
tich—that he owns land enough for a principality in Germany. 
Have I been rightly informed ”’ 

“He is, without doubt, very well off,” was Mr. Marshton’s 
answer, 

“ Has he any children to inherit his wealth ?”’ 

“ He has only one child.” 

“ Ah, yes, I have heard that he has a daughter.” 

In order to put a stop to being farther questioned respecting 
what, in consideration of Bessie’s presence, was rather an awk- 
ward subject, Mr. Marshton was about to make known to the in- 


| quisitive stranger, that the young lady present was Mr. Hamlen’s — 
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daughter. Bessie, however, who divined his purpose, gave him 
® significant look to prevent its execution, for she was curious to 
know in what manner the catechism would proceed. ~ 

“Ts the daughter single *” was the next question. 

“She is.” 

“ But is spoken for before this time, I dare say.” 

“ Likely enough.” 

“ An answer which I suppose means that she is. Who may the 
fortunate man be ?” 

“ Really, sir, I cannot take it upon me to say. Though Miss 
Hamien and I are very good friends, I don’t pretend to be her 
confidant.” 

“It’s my belief that the name of the young man, or boy, I 
might rather say, is Wilton Richmond,” said the stranger, casting 
an oblique glance towards Mr. Marshton. 

“T don’t often attempt to shake any one’s belief,” Mr. Marsh- 
ton replied, “as it commonly proves to be labor spent in vain.” 

And turning his face to the window, he appeared to be intent 
on viewing the scenery. Bessie followed his example, partly for 
the sake of avoiding being stared at by the disagreeable stranger, 
whose name, she subsequently ascertained, was Ishmacl Withers. 

Bessie did not arrive at her father’s house till Wednesday even- 
ing. During the whole of the intermediate time, as far as Mr 
Withers was concerned, she had preserved her incognito, Mr. 
Marshton having, by her request, avoided having called her by 
name. As she expected, Mr. Withers called in the morning, but 
she took care to be out of sight. Although in the course of a few 
days, he was on such intimate terms with her father that he called 
without ceremony at any time he chose, she continued to avoid 
meeting him. It was not long before her father spoke to her on 
the subject. 

“Mr. Withers,” said he, “has promised to take tea with us this 
afternoon, and I shall expect you to be present. I was not aware 
tiat you had always been absent from the room when he called, till 
this morning he expressed a wish to be introduced to my daughter.” 

“T’ve seen him, if I haven’t been introduced to him, and I don’t 
like him.” 

“You shouldn’t say that of any person I call my friend.” 

“O father, do you call Mr. Withers your friend ?” 

“Certainly Ido. Why shouldn’t 1? He is a man of influence, 
as I have heard, and belongs to a good family.” 

“J’m afraid that he doesn’t resemble the family he belongs to 
then.” 

“You will please make no more remarks of that nature. And 
there is another thing that I may as well warn you against, now 
that I have a good opportunity.” 

“« What is it, father ?”’ said Bessie, finding that her father hesi- 
tated a little. “ What do you wish to warn me against?” 

“ Against your any longer corresponding with Wilton Rich- 
mond. It is my desire, that from this time the correspondence be 
entirely broken off.” 

“T thought that you liked Wilton, and that you were willing we 
should write to each other.” 

“ If I was willing once, I’m no longer so.” 

“T may at least write him a few words of explanation.” 

“Nota single syllable. I didn’t suppose that he would be 
among the first to take up arms in an unjust war.” 

“ He doesn’t consider it unjust—neither does Uncle Grosvenor.” 

“Your Uncle Grosvenor’s opinion needn’t be cited. We all 
know how headstrong he is.” 

Bessie attempted to reply, but he silenced her with an angry 
gesture. 

“ We wont enlarge upon the subject now,” saidhe. “ You will 
bear in mind, that you are to assist your mother and me to enter- 
tain Mr. Withers, and that you are to do it cheerfully too,—or, at 
least, with an appearance of cheerfulness.” 

Mr. Hamien had been called an easy, good-natured man, and 
Bessie was not only deeply grieved, but almost frightened at his 
angry manner even more marked, than his words. The truth 
was, he was apathetic, rather than good-tempered, and when 
roused, his illy disciplined passions were not readily controlled. 
Bessie sought her mother, and told her what had passed between 
her father and herself. 

“Tt is what I’ve been expecting,” said Mrs. Hamlen. 
wont make any attempt to elude your father’s commands.” 

“ O no, but it is so hard not to be allowed to explain to Wilton 
why our correspondence is to be broken off.” 

“ Write to Edith, and she can tell him.” 

“ Yes, but then I should so much prefer doing it myself.” 

“* Bide your time,’ my daughter. Be careful to do right, and 
all, so we may hope, will come out right in the end.” 

Mr. Withers did not fail to make his appearance at an early hour 
in the afternoon. Mr. Ham!‘en met him at the door, and conducted 
him to the presence of his wife and daughter. He entered the room 
in a kind of stealthy, gliding manner, and there was that in his 
whole appearance, which excited still more in the heart of Bessie 
that feeling of repugnance produced by the first sight of him, 80 
that it now nearly amounted to loathing. 

He started a little, as he recognized in Bessie the young lady he 
had met in the stage-coach, and for a moment—for the questions 
he had asked Mr. Marshton flashed upon his mind—he was a little 
embarrassed ; but instantly recovering himself, for notwithstanding 
the meckness of his looks he was not a man to be easily abashed, 
he met her the same as he would had he never before seen her. 

Bessie and even Mrs. Hamlen were at a loss to account for the 
uncommon attention, and even deference, with which Mr. Hamlen 
treated him. It seemed impossible not to imagine that he was not 
actuated by some covert reason. 

Bessie sat by a window, busy with some needle-work, and Mr. 
Withers s00n drew his chair near hers. She involuntarily shrunk 


You 


back, as preparatory to speaking, he bent towards her, and assumed 
a confidential -air. ‘ 

“You may depend on my discretion, Miss Hamlen,” said he, 
looking at her from the corners of his eyes, the same as she had 
seen him look at Mr. Marshton, when in the stage-coach. 

“ Sir ?”’ said she interrogatively, for a moment raising her eyes 
to his, with a look of unfeigned astonishment. 

“ You don’t take my meaning.” 

*T certainly don’t.” 

“ Wilton Richmond [his voice dropped still lower as 
nounced the name] was mentioned the first day I had the 
to travel in company with you.” 

“ Yes, I believe you mentioned him.” 

“ And from a certain remark I made, you must be aware, that I 
knew this Richmond was a sweatheart of yours; a circumstance 
which I suppose you wouldn’t wish to have come to your father’s 
ears, secing he is so hard against the young man on account of his 
political principles, and so I came to the very natural conclusion 
that as your father and I are hand and glove as it were, you might 
suffer some uneasiness, lest I should turn informer against you— 
betray you, as one might say. But you needn’t be afraid, Miss 
Bessie, the secret shall rest between ourselves.” 

This was said in a soft, wheedling way, which to Bessie, as well 
as the proposition of sharing a secret with him of any kind, what- 
ever, was inexpressibly disgusting. He probably mistook the 
expression of her countenance, for he immediately added : 

“You needn’t be afraid—I am maki g no attempt to deceive 
you—I mean precisely as I say. As I’ve already said, you may 
depend on my discretion.” 

“T certainly shall not dispute your assertion,” she replied, “ but 
as there are no concealments of any kind between either of my 
parents and myself, there will be no occasion for the exercise of 
your forbearance.” 

“T’m truly glad to hear it. What you say about not having 
any concealments between yourself and parents, has raised you a 
hundred per cent., as it were, in my good opinion. I might have 
known, that an angel like you must be incapable of entertaining 
' even a wrong thought. And so, after all, perhaps this Wilton 
Richmond and you are not on the good terms I supposed you to be.” 

“ You will pardon me, Mr. Withers, if I venture to remark, 
that though there may be no concealments between my parents and 
myself, as respects Wilton Richmond, or any other person, I know 
no reason why I should bestow my confidence on a stranger.” 

She rose as she spoke, and took a seat by her mother, as the 
best means of putting an end to a conversation, equally imperti- 
nent and disagreeable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE COTTAGE OF DAME ANSTIS. 


to carry some cakes and other delicacies, such as are not attainable 
by the poor, to a woman who lived in a little house nestled down 
in a hollow of some wild and craggy hills, at the southwest extrem- 
ity of her father’s domain. 
called, sitting just outside the door, at her wheel, spinning: linen. 
The sun was getting low, but through a break among the hills, a 
broad belt of sunshine fell across the little moss-grown cottage, 
and her whose home was beneath its roof. All around was in 
deep shadow, making the sunshine look brighter, and the bit of 
blue sky overhead seem softer and more delicious. Bessie stopped 
a minute at the entrance of the glen and listened, for Dame Anstis 
was singing an old New England ballad, commemorative of Love- 
well’s fight, in low, chanting notes, to which the humming of her 
spinning wheel formed no inappropriate accompaniment. She 
was singing the subjoined stanza, the words of which Bessie could 
plainly distinguish : 
“When gone, my Mary, think of me, 
And pray to God that I may be 
Such as one ought, who lives for thee, 
And come at last, in victory.” 

When she had finished the stanza, Bessie, finding that she did 
not see her, stepped forward. 

“I was thinking of ‘Bright Bessie,’” said Anstis, without 
ceasing to turn her wheel. 

“Were you? Well, I’ve come on purpose to bring you some of 
those cakes and tarts you are so fond of.” 

“Thank you. But how is this?” said Anstis, peering into her 
face. “You are not the ‘ Bright Bessie’ you were the last time 
you were here. You smile the same as you did then, but there is 
a mournful light away down in the depths of your eyes. I know 
what has done it.” 

* What has done it, good mother?” 

“Let me see your hand, and I will tell you.” 

It was not without a slight thrill of fear that Bessie held out her 
hand for her inspection. Anstis took hold of it, and for a few 
moments followed with her eye the delicate tracery of the lines, 
which, with many a graceful curve, crossed the soft, rosy palm. 

“ The lines lose themselves in such a way,” said she, “I can 
make nothing of them. But, last night, I looked at the stars. 
They were as golden letters to me, on the dark blue sky. I read 
them ” 


“ And what did they tell you ¥” 
“ That the shadow of an evil and a dark-minded man has fallen 


4 across the path of ‘ Bright Bessie.’” 


“ What more did they tell you ?” 
“That the same shadow would darken the path of him of the 
heart and open hand, who is gone to fight the batiles of his 


country.” 
Bessie felt a chill creep over her as the hateful form of Ishmael 


Withers rose in imagination before her. 


Somerurnce like a weck afterward, Bessie, as she often did, went | 


She found Dame Anstis, as she was | 


“Even now,” resumed Anstis, “he is weaving villanous plot 
in the dark chambers of his brain, which, if successful, will cost 
the young, noble-minded and generous man his life, and make 
yours miserable.” 

“ May they not be hindered 1” 

“ They might, if the boy Hammett were here, for I can weave 
as cunning plots as Ishmael Withers. Hammett has a true héart 
cool head and swift foot, and can execute them.” 

“Your nephew is absent now ?” 

“ Yes—this is the twelfth day since he left me.” 

“ When will he return ?” 

“He should have been here the tenth. If, with the close ot 
another day he comes not back, I shall know that some misfor- 
tune has befallen him.” 

“And must I remain passive? May I not do something'to 
avert the danger which you say is impending over Wilton Rich. 
mond ?” 

“Not yet. Your path is dark. Wait till the light breaks in 
upon it. In the meantime, keep your heart pure and your tongue 
from uttering evil.” 

As she finished speaking, the sun’s broad disk sunk below the 
horizon. 

“You must go now, Bessie,” said she. “If Hammett were here 
to guide you across that dreary moor, you might stay till the stars 
shine. Now, if you wait till dark, you may miss the firm path, 
and then, though your steps are light and free as the fawn’s, they 
might sink in the black, soft mud of the fen.” 

“I shall be across the moor long before dark,” said Bessie, 
taking the basket which Anstis handed her, after removing the 
contents, 

“If you should meet Ishmael Withers, let him see that you 
don’t fear him. He carries a coward’s heart in his besom, and 
will quail before the light of a calm and fearless eye, even if its 
light shine upon him from beneath the smooth, white brow of my 
‘ Bright Bessie.’ ” 

“I don’t think I shall meet him,” said Bessie. 
mother knew that I was coming here.” 

“In two days come again.” 

“T will if Icean. Good-by, Dame Anstis.” 

“ Good-by, Bessie, and don’t let thoughts of that evil-minded 
man trouble you, but be cautious and circumspect.” 

“What you say gives me courage,” said Bessie. 

And tripping lightly along, she turned at the entrance of the 
glen, and once more bid Anstis good-by. She soon came to the 
moor, but the sinuous path which crossed it was firm, though so 
narrow that she needed all the light afforded by the fading twilight 
to avoid stepping aside. The rest of the way was through broad, 
open fields and flowery lanes, except a narrow belt of woodland. 
She had crossed it half way when she heard some one coming 
towards her. She was prevented from seeing who it was by the 
| gloom of the woods, but fearing that it might be Ishmael With- 
ers, she turned to go back. The next moment the person ad- 
dressed her. 

“Don’t be afraid, Miss Bessie, it is I,” said a clear, pleasant 
voice. 

She was not afraid, for she knew very well that the voice was 
Hammett’s, the nephew of Anstis. 

“It’s getting dark now. Let me go with you till you arrive in 
sight of home,” said the boy. 

Bessie gladly accepted his offer, and she felt still more grateful 
to him, when, on emerging from the woods, she saw Ishmael 
Withers dart quickly behind a clump of trees. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“No one but 
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DEATH OF CAPTAIN DEATH. 


Perhaps history cannot afford a more remarkable instance ot 
desperate courage than that shown by the officers and crew of an 
English privateer, called the Terrible, under the command of 
Captain Death, of twenty-six guns and two hundred men. On the 
23d of December, 1757, he engaged and made prize of al 
French ship, from St. Maloes, after an obstinate battle, in whi 
he had his brother and sixteen seamen killed. He then secured 
his prize with forty men, and directed his course for England ; but 
in a few days he had the misfortune to fall in with, the Vengeance, 
of thirty-six guns, a privateer, off St. Domingo. Their first step 
was to attack the prize, which was easily re-taken ; the two ships 
then bore down upon the Terrible, whose mainmast was cut away 
by the first broadside. Nothwithstanding this disaster, the Tern- 
ble maintained such a furious engagement against both, as can 
hardly be paralleled in the annals of the British navy. The French 
commander and his second lieutenant were killed, with two-thirds 
of his company ; but the gallant Captain Death, with the 
part of his officers and almost his whole crew having met with the 
same fate, his ship was boarded by the enemy, who found no more 
than twenty-six persons alive, sixteen of whom were mutil 
by the loss of a leg or an arm, and the other ten grievously 
wounded! The ship itself lay like a wreck upon the water, 
the whole exhibited a scene of horror and i The victor 
itself was so shattered that it was scarcely able to tow the Terri- 
ble into St. Maloes, where she was beheld with astonishment 
terror, This adventure was no sooner known in England, than 4 
liberal subscription was raised for the support of Death’s widow, 
and that part of the crew which survived the engagement. 
was a strange combination of names belonging to this privateer-> 
the Terrible was equipped at Execution k, commanded by 
Captain Death ; his lieutenant was named Devil, and the surgeon § 
name was Ghost.—Chronicles of the Sea. 


I have observed that most ladies who have had what is consid- 
ered as an education, have no idea of an education progressive 
through life. Having attained a certain measure of accom: 
plishment, knowledge, manners, etc., they consider themselves 
as made up, and so take their station: they are. pictures which, be- 
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INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF 8T. CATHERINE. 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF 8ST. CATHERINE. | 
The engraving on this page represents the interior of the church | 
belonging to the Greek convent on Mount Sinai, one of the most | 
celebrated spots in the Holy Land, being that where the law was | 
communicated to Moses by the Almighty. The convent is en- | 
closed on all sides phe walls ; and being in the midst of a pop- | 
ulation inimical to Christian faith, it was built on the brow of | 
a precipice, the only means of access and egress being by a basket | 
raised and lowered by ropes and pulleys. It is one of the most in- | 
teresting places which the traveller can visit. The massive and | 
simple style of ‘the interior architecture is peculiar. ‘The effect of | 
those ponderous pillars and heavy arches is 
very solemn, as seen by the “dim religious 
light” which fills the interior, lighting up the 
prominent points of the architecture, and 
casting heavy shadows from the columns 
and projeetions. ‘The peculiar situation of 
the church gives it additional interest. 


WILLIAM SMITH O’BRIEN, 
THR IRISH PATRIOT. 

ing head is an excellent 
and authentic likenses of William Smith 
O’Brien; who is now, after his tedious ex- 
ile, retdrned to his native land, and the 
home of his fathers. He is the second son 
Edward O’Brien, baronet, of county 
» Ireland, who sat for several years in 
Irish parliament. Born in 1806, he 
educated at Harrow School and Cam- 
University, and in 1827 was elected 
ber of parliament for the borough 
Though sometimes acting with 
he did not consider himself a 
mn. He spoke occasionally with 
d as he exhibited an aptitude for 
business, was placed on several important 
committees. In 1837, he voted against a 
measure introduced by the whig ministry ; 
and his vote having placed the government 
im the minority, the ministers were forced 
teresign. Mr, O’Connell denounced him 
om that occasion, but he was sustained by 
constituency, and returned to parlia- 
ment from Limerick. In 1843, he opposed 


tive member of that association, but with- 
drew with others on the passage of Mr. 
mn ©’Connell’s peace resolutions, — 
Bining in the new party organization that 
ited therefrom. “After the French rev- 
Ghution of 1848, he was very bold in the 
of his views, both in jament 

in Ireland, and was brought to trial 
with Mr, Meagher for sedition. The gov- 
erament failed to convict him, and he was 
» He was afterwards arrested, 

tried for treason, and sentenced to death ; 
bat his punishment was commuted to 
to Van Diemen’s land. Dur- 
ing the Eastern war he received permission 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL. | 
| 


600 miles from the sea. Latitude, 45 deg. 
30 min. north; longitude, 73 deg. 55 min. 
west. The city occupies a narrow tract 
about two miles wide between Royal | 
Mount, which is a beautiful eminence, and 
the river. It was founded in 1640, under 


Indian village of Hochelaga. In 1760, 
shortly after the surrender of Quebec, it 
was taken by the English. In 1849, the 
seat of government was removed to Quebec, 
a mob having burned the parliament house 
and the adjoining library. In 1852, a large 
part of the city was laid waste by a destructive fire. The upper 
and lower parts of the town offer a strong contrast. In the former 
the streets are broad and well lighted, and the houses handsome 
and commodious. ‘The material chietly used in building is a 


grayish stone; the roofs are covered with sheets of tin, and these | 
| glittering in the sun, and taken in connection with the numerous 


spires and towers, give the place a very attractive aspect when 
viewed from a distance. ‘The main street, running on the centre | 
of the ridge on which the city stands, is called Noire Dame Street. | 
St. James Street, further west, is broader and more elegant. In | 
the lower part of the town the streets are narrow and ill-paved, 


the name of Ville-Marie, on the site of the | 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL, CANADA. 


| reading-room, a society of natural history, a mechanics’ institute, 
| the Canadian institute, Merchants’ Exchange, mercantile library, 
' and an agricultural association. 


The largest banking-houses in 
British North America have their head offices here, which are 
mostly situated on the Place d’Armes. The tubular iron bridge 
across the St. Lawrence will cost about $2,000,000. The harbor 
is fine, and the quays are said by some to be the finest in America. 
They extend for several miles, presenting a vast extent of beauti- 
ful masonwork. The city is divided from the river by a terrace of 
gray limestone. The commerce of Montreal is very extensive, 
and it is the centre of the operations of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Many manufactures are carried on within the limits of the 
city. The climate is very hot in summer, and very cold in winter. 
The educational advantages of the city are great. There are a 
French college, a university with five professors, open to persons 
of all religious denominations, a Roman Catholic theological 
school, a high school, and several classical and scientific acade- 
mies. The population, in 1851, was 57,715, composed mainly of 
French Canadians, English, Scotch, Lrish and Americans. 


| French language is much spoken. 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 

A writer in the North British Review, speaking of the wonderful 
advances science has made in the past quarter of a century, thus 
comments: “It is curious and deeply in- 
structing to observe how much of the ad- 
vance which mankind has made in some of 
the most essential branches of material im- 
provement has been effected within the last 
quarter of a century ; and on the other hand, 
in how many departments human intelli- 
gence reached its culminating point ages 
ago. It is not likely that the world will 
ever see a more perfect poet than Homer, 
a grander statesman than Pericles, a sub- 
limer or more comprehensive philosopher 
than Plato, a sculptor equal to Phidias, a 
painter superior to Raphael. In the fine 
arts, and in speculative thought, our remot- 
est ancestors are still our masters. In sci- 
ence and its applications, the order of pre- 
cedence is reversed, and our own age has 
been more prolific and amazing than the 
aggregate of all the ages which have gone 
before us. Take two points only, the most 
obvious and the most signal—locomotion 
and the transmission of intelligence. At 
the earliest period of authentic history, men 
travelled as fast as in the year 1830. Nim- 
rod got over the ground at the rate of ten 
or twelve miles an hour. Napoleon could 
go no faster. Between 1830 and 1840, we 
raised the maximum of speed from ten 
miles to seventy. The first six thousand 
years did nothing, or next to nothing—the 
next six years did everything, reached the 
limits of possible achievement in this direc- 
tion; for no one imagines that any greater 
speed is attainable or would be bie. 
Again: it is probable that Abraham sent 
messages to Lot just as rapidly as Freder- 
ick the Great, or George IDE. transmitied 
orders to their generals or admirals. In 
1794, the old wooden telegraph was invent- 
ed, and made a certain theagh a i 
and a slight advance. But, with this. ex- 
ception, the rate at which intelligence could 
be conveyed had remained stationary at 
that of ordinary locomotion on horseback 
up to 1840. In 1840, we communicated at 
the velocity of twelve miles an hour. In 
185u, we communicated over immeasurable 
distances in inappreciably infinitesimal sub- 
divisions ef time. The experiment, was 
made, and a message was transmitted 
from Belgrade to Liverpool instantaneous- 
ly. Here, too, at a single leap, we have 
reached the ‘ne plus altra’ of earthly possi- 
bility. ten years—nay, in five—we have 
reached, the vast space between the s 
of a horse and the speed of lightnmg.”— 
New York Journal of Commerce. 


houses, 
| connected by railroad with Pilattsburg, the convent of | 
Montreal. is built om the south | containing from [0,000 to 12,000 persons, 255. 1-2 feet im leng 
side of the island of Montreal, at the con- by 134 1-2 feet wide, and with six towers, three of which in front 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
APOLOGY TO MY BROTHER, 
On my apathetic reception of his Commission in the Navy. 


BY BLANCHE DABRTOISE. 


Forgive thou my gross selfishness! my heart was fraught with grief; 
But my negiect has burned until it laves thus in relief. 

I mused upon my own tame lot, nor thought of glorious thine; 

I pray thee, brother, now forgive that strange neglect of mine. 


Hand now the parchment; let my eye its finest traces scan : 
Ha! was this warded unto the? my brother now a man? 
Methinks but yesterday we twined damp algea in our hair, 
Tossing our tresses on the wind, we sported, childlike, there: 


There, by the seashore ; where the waves dash up with hollow moan, 
Forever singing to the heart in strange sepulchral tone: 

There, where great ships flit to and fro, like spirits voyaging on 
Time's sea unto eternity—a moment here—and gone! 


Methinks we stroll upon the sand; the wavelets kiss out feet ; 

The sea breeze fans our throbbing brows with saline odor sweet ; 

Beside us wreaths of stolen pearls—the neriads shells, forgot ; 
he while old sea rolls thundering on, making the old rocks rot. 


And thou hast won this! ay, by toil: toil of that brain of thine! 
And oft hast dreamed of this proud day, and of a smile of mine; 
When lo, it lies neglected by! like shells upon the sand— 

That parchment, which enrolls thee, boy, among a patriot band! 


Go! don thy “navy blue,” my boy; gird on that sword of thine; 
And poise thy chapeau gallantly, to please me, brother mine. 

Now dost thou deem no thrill awakes thy sister's bosom core? 
Lend me thy chapeau and thy sword, comrade! Salut ae la gloire! 


There is no curse upon this earth; no, not one under heaven 
Worse than affection’s apathy—or living unforgiven : 

I'd rather be the thing I am—devoured with fierce emotion— 

Than calm and coolly reign the queen of earth, and air, and ocean! 


But there is that upon my tongue, within my heart, to-day, 
That never have I said or sung; but now, "tis time to say: 

Life is a lesson hard to learn—harder for some than other— 
But long as ocean thunders on, I’ll love thee, 0 my brother! 


> 
+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE FOOTFALL ON THE STAIRS. 


AN OLD-TIME HISTORY. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Onty in the hour of grief and sorrow—only when desolation 
and death had fallen upon the house, and when another soul was 
about to quit its bold on life,—then it was, and then alone, that 
the footfall was heard upon the stairs. Generation after genera- 
tion had passed away, and for the space of nigh two hundred years 

so said the records handed down—it had existed, throughout 
the huge old hall, echoing and re-echoing a solemn, slow and 
ghostly footfall in the ancient mansion of the Grandons. 

Always the forerunner of a death to one of the name. When 
the wind howled around the house, and the rain dashed wildly 
against the windows, like some invisible, troubled spirit seeking for 
an entrance ; while the thunder rolled above and died away in low 
mutterings afar off, and while the wailing of bending trees swing- 
ing to and fro in the strong grasp of the spirit of the storm could 
be heard without, then, if death hovered over the ancient mansion 
ef the Grandons, it echoed through the huge old hall. 

When sunshine and brightness smiled in the summer sky, and 
the sweet voices of wood songsters making music beneath the 
tabernacle of heaven, filled pleasantly the air; when nature was 
decked out in her robes of verdure, and aught save joy and cheer- 
fulness seemed strangely out of place, then, too, if death hovered 
over that house, it echoed through the huge old hall. 

In the stillness of night, in the broad glare of day, whether death 
approached beneath the shadow of the home-wales, or far off in a 
foreign land—no matter; when the destroyer’s hand rested on the 
brow of one of that family, so surely resounded that footfall, slow, 
solemn and ghostly, echoing and re-echoing thronghout the huge 
old hall within the ancient mansion of the Grandons. 

And its history was said to have been this: Long, long years 
agone, Geoffrey Grandon was holder of the name and possessions 
of the family. A stern, swarthy man, upon whose brow evil pas- 
sions had left their deep impress, and in whose glittering black 
eye might be read a cruel and malignant disposition. Mabel his 
wife was one of those gentle beings whom fate at times sees fit to 
tie for life to some such extreme opposite as was her husband, 
Geoffrey Grandon. She had sweet blue eyes and golden-hued 
hair, and her voice was like unto music wafted over the waters on 
the breath of the evening wind. 

The marriage of these two had been like many of old, and even 
some of the present,—an ainbitious father’s will overruling the 
feclings and happiness of his child. Possession soon tired Geof- 
frey Grandon of his sweet young wife, and he scrupled not to dis- 
play towards her his indifference—nay, even his aversion of her 
patient and enduring nature. And as day after day passed by 
and years rolled on, she became that most sorrowful of beings—a 
scorned, a martyred wife ! 

The time drew near when she was to become a mother, and she 
looked hopefully forward to the birth of her child, in the fond 
thought of its being the means of her gaining from her husband 9 
tythe of at least his respect; bis love, she knew now, she never 
hhad possessed. 0 she would sit in her own chamber looking out 
upon the sea, and watch the golden sun as he dipped his red beams 
into the waves, slowly disappearing beneath them, and would lose 
herself in glad visions of this pledge given to her to calm her tor- 


a start to find that she had lingered unconsciously until gloom and 
darkness had gathered over the earth, seeming to mock the air- 
formed visions of brightness in which she had thus indulged. 

And so he came at length—the lovely infant boy, with his mo- 
ther’s blue eyes and her own soft golden hair, and as she held him 


“up before the gaze of her stern husband, she watched eagerly his 


face as he took him from her. It was plain to see that he was 
pleased after his own rough fashion, and that he looked with some- 
thing of pride upon the helpless little creature that he held with 
such unwonted gentleness within his arms. But, alas! there was 
no change in his manner towards herself; the little comer was no 
bond to draw his one iota to herself. She gazed long and fixedly 
upon him as he stood playing with the child ; and as she read her 
doom of a lifetime of further wrong and indignity, she sunk help- 
lessly back upon the pillow with a sigh of utter woe. 


She saw it still more when, some time after, he brought into the 
house a woman who seemed to rule all things by the power of her 
will, and before whose, not even her husband deigned to bow. It 
was a long time before she even dreamed in her guiltlessness of 
the deep wrong transpiring bencath her very eyes. But it was all 
laid open before her at last. 

This woman—how she shuddered to meet her gaze fixed upon 
her when she chanced to meet her, for she seldom left her own 
apartments since the birth of her boy, scarce leaving him from her 
sight for even a moment, and heeding nothing that was else trans- 
piring around her. But the wrong so openly displayed could not 
be hid forever from her, and the half-dropped hints of a favorite 
domestic at length aroused her from her sleep. As she listened to 
the woman’s words, the light dawned faintly at first, and then 
burst suddenly upon her like a flash, and she knew herself not only 
as the scorned wife, but as the deceived and dishonored mother of 
his child. 

And she refused indignantly—for the first time throwing aside 
her blind obedience—to appear again at the board where sat this 
woman, who, by her husband’s sanction, so disgraced the roof be- 
neath which she alone was entitled to sit as mistress. Entreatics 
and commands were alike unheeded in persuading or compelling 
her to countenance this last and greatest indignity, and so she was 
at length suffered to rest in peace. On the last occasion of her 
husband’s attempting to gain her to his point, he had been brute 
and coward enough to use even violence ; but finding it would be 
as easy to move a rock from its solid bed within the earth as coerce 
her in this matter, he had left her with a red spot on his swarthy 
brow, and a heavy black frown settled on his countenance, dash- 
ing the door fiercely to with a terrible imprecation. 


“ Now Heaven support me in my hour of need,” murmured the 
unhappy lady, as she listened to his heavy footstep echoing along 
the hall until it was lost in the distance. Heaven support thee, in- 
deed, poor lady, for this is but the beginning. 

Another chamber in the mansion. 

“T tell thee, Geotirey Grandon,”’—it was this woman whom he 
had brought into the house that spoke,—“ I tell thee that the veri- 
est school boy hath more courage than thou showest in this 
matter.” 

He sat in the shadow of the room, with his cheek resting upon 
his hand, and his heavy eyebrows were knit together as though he 
pondered deeply on some weighty thought that occupied his mind. 
She had risen as she spoke, and approached him, laying her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“ Theu wert not always wont to be so fearful in removing from 
thy path an object which offended thee. Why, then, dost hesitate 
now ?” 

“ Must blood again stain the walls of the house of Grandon ?” 
murmured he to himself, musingly. “Ihad thought there was 
enough shed within them now.” 

“Then what matter for a few drops more or less? If that there 
be a perdition for past crimes, this cannot sink theo deeper in its 
gulf, Geoffrey Grandon!” And as she spoke, she laughed with a 
low mocking laugh that sounded drearily and echoing throughout 
the darkened chamber, as though a troop of demons had caught it 
up and repeated it merrily among themselves. 

“This deed,” said he, after a moment’s silence, “is to me a 
more fearful one than has ever before reddened these hands. It 
would seem as though some dread calamity would befall our house 
should it goon. I know not what mean these fancies, but they 
do weigh most heavily upon me.” 

“Then shake them off, and be thyself. What!—art thou turn- 
ing canter thus late in life, Geoffrey Grandon? Now, out upon 
thee! I grow a-wearied of this silly feeling. Since thou art no 
longer a man as once thou wert, mine shall be the hand to accom- 
plish the task.” 

A pitying angel, hovering over that guilty pair, approached and 
whispered in his car a word—it was of his boy. The spark of 
mercy laying deep within that man’s stern bosom was fanned into 
a gentle life, and he murmured forth : 

* She is the mother of my child!” 

** And if she is,” hissed the temptress in his ear, ‘‘ he shall not 
need her care, for I will be to him all that she should, and more. 
Enough! Choose, Geoffrey Grandon, and quickly, between her 
and me. See, my hand is on the door; once past its threshold, 
and I return no more, Speak, thy choice !’’ 

Tearfally the angel pleaded, ‘She never harmed thee in word 
or deed, but was all that a lovin:, wife should ever be to thee!” 

Yet the words rung in his ear, “ Thy choice!” 

“She hath lived a pure and gentle life, and all who know her 
bless her name.” 

“Thy choice 

“ By withholding now thy cruel hand, there wlil be hope for thee 
in the dread hereafter.”’ 


tured heart, aud dreaming on and on, would rouse at length with 


“Thy choice—thy choice |” 


He sprang to his feet, and between his clenched teeth cried out: 

“Tt is made! Do with me as thou wilt, devil that thou art, | 
am thine!” 

And he felt a presence pass swiftly by him, and could have 
sworn the sound of a whispered voice echoed through the room: 
“ A curse, then, rests upon thee and upon thy house forever !” 

And the tapestry upon the walls swayed mournfully to and fro, 
as though in wailing for this anathema that had descended on the 
house. The night-owl shrieked withont, and the sullen roar of tho 
sea afar off seemed to repeat it, while the winds bore it to his ears 
again : “ A curse, then, rests upon thee and upon thy house forever!” 

* * * * 

In one of the vast chambers in the proud mansion of the Gran. 
dons, and extended in all the sublimity of death, lays the gentle 
woman who had borne the empty title of its mistress. None knew 
assuredly the cause of her death; but the servants ex 
frightened glances one with another, as though each bore a fearful 
suspicion in his or her mind, but yet dared not give it tongue. 
For while she had lain upon her dying couch, and while they sor- 
rowfully watched her fainting breath and the dews of dissolution 
gathering upon her fair brow, they had all been startled by hear. 
ing at intervals a slow and solemn footfall on the stairs, echoing 
dismally through the hall without. And as they went to discover 
who this intruder might be thus pacing to and fro in the dead still. 
ness of the night, they gazed in one another’s faces in blank dis. 
may at finding no soul visible. 

And yet the door once more closed, and silence reigning through 
the apartment, again was it heard—that solemn, slow and ghostly 
footfall. And until the family vault received the form of the un- 
happy lady, it was constantly heard pacing to and fro. Then once 
more all was quiet, and the guilty couple who had listened to it in 
undefined terror, breathed again with a feeling of deep relief. 

They were married—the dark-eyed woman and he whom she 
had incited to crime, and there was royal feasting and drinking in 
and about the mansion. But though shouts and cheers greeted 
the pair as they appeared together, it was but the mocking sem- 
blance of joy that met their ears. No soul, as- they passed by, 
murmered forth the cheering “‘God bless them !”” None beheld in 
Geoffrey Grandon a benefactor, or saw in her face the kindly heart 
that had beat within the cold breast laying so still beneath the 
burial vault of the Grandons. So the rude crowd feasted upon 
the good cheer spread out before them, but gave no thought of 
thankfulness for the hand that had bestowed the bounty. 

And now it was late into the night, and the revels were hushed; 
the few invited guests departed for their habitations. In the cham- 
ber they stood together alone—the guilty pair now made legally 
one by the ties of holy mother church. Her point was gained, 
and she was satisfied. 

He sat and leaned his head upon his hand; and as his wife ap- 
proached and laid her hand upon his shoulder, his thoughts revert- 
ed to that night when they had thus sat in the stillness and gloom, 
and conceived their plans together concerning her who was now 
laid at rest. And as he felt her touch, he shuddered visibly, and 
fancied that once more he heard that whisper breathed within the 
room, “A curse, then, rests upon thee and upon thy house for- 
ever!” 

Hark! Why do they thus start, and in the gloom strain their 
eyes to gaze in one another’s blanched faces, while the blood is 
leaving their pulses, and their hearts beat with painful distinctness ! 
He grasps her hand, and feels it ice-cold as his own, and half rises 
from his seat to listen. 

Without the chamber, echoing through the huge old hall, and 
sounding ghostly and fearful in the silence reigning throughout 
the mansion, they hear it plainly—a solemn footfall on the stairs. 

They had listened to it when watching by the death conch of 
their victim, and the sound had struck terror to their hearts as they 
heard it slowly pacing to and fro. What could it now portend! 
He arose, mastering with a powerful effort his emotion, and sprang 
to the door, throwing it open. 

The lights still burned in the great hall, so that its remotest 
recess was visible; but as he gazed along it, a shudder shook his 
iron frame as he saw that there was no one there; the hall was 
quite deserted. And a deadly, undefined fear fell upon them both 
as they re-entered the darkened chamber, and sat down without 
uttering a word. Scarcely were they seated, when there again— 
that footfall, slow, solemn and distinct ! 

Now it was almost lost to the ear, as it seemed to ascend and 
grow faint in the distance. Anon it comes again, descending, and 
each moment coming nearer, until it is even close beside the door 
of the apartment. This it passes slowly by, and goes towards that 
portion of the building wherein the future heir of Grandon’s name 
is sleoping. 

He loved his child ; it was the one bright spot in his heart, and 
as he listened to that dread footstep slowly approaching the sleep 
ing place of his son, he cast aside all alarm, and hastened to him 
with a vague feeling of shielding him from harm. His wife fol- 
lowed, and together they entered the nursery. 

A taper shed its fuint light through the room, and fell upon the 
infunt’s face with a strange ghostly hue. He went softly towards 
it, and took gently with his grasp a little hand lying extended over 
the edge of the couch. Suddenly he reeled as though « fierce 
blow had been dealt him, as he felt that hand was cold as death. 
With a chill and terror at his heart, he looked closer on the little 
form, and the awful truth burst upon him ; his child was dead! 

Utiering @ cry, he fell upon his bended knees beside the couch, 
while his wife looked on with a bewildered gaze. And as he thus 
sank down and buried his face within his hands, again throughout 

the hall reverberated that unearthly footfall, pacing solemnly '? 
and fro. And now he felt in that dread hour that the words were 
coming true— A curse, then, rests upon thee and upon thy hous 
forever !” 
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Four children were born to the name and fortunes of Grandon— 
not the types of that child, his first-born who had possessed the 
blue eyes and fair-hued hair of the murdered lady reposing in the 
family vault. These resembled his own swarthy brow and glitter- 
ing black eye, and his wife’s handsome buat evil countenance. 
These, even in their tenderest years, foreshadowed their after wick- 
edness and vicious tendencies. These were living witnesses that 
the everlasting curse slept not, but lived daily in their young but 
baneful natures. 

Alfred, the eldest, was now past his majority, and was now wan- 
dering in a foreign land. With some who love the beauties and 
novel sights, and with others the depravities which are not to be 
found at home, are the incentives to this ; with him it was decided- 
ly the latter that urged him on. 

They heard but little of him or his doings; for in those days 
man had not yet chained the lightning, bidding it journey to and 
fro as his messenger, and, save only when the heir of Grandon 
stood in need of money, his whereabouts was most frequently a 
matter of conjecture. 

In an obscure town on the borders of the Rhine, a young Eng- 
lishman is living in retirement, awaiting remittances from home to 
disembarrass himself from some heavy liabilities that hang over 
him, and prevent him for the time from continuing his usual sys- 
tem of dissipated pleasure. Hi: single servant informs the curi- 
ous that he is a gentleman seeking health and quiet from too close 
an application to study, of which he is extravagantly fond. And 
he smiles grimly as he makes this last assertion, recollecting that 
his master would be somewhat puzzled to read even the title of a 
book—an accomplishment somewhat rare in those days, even for 
steadier minds than his. The simple peasantry see that the young 
man’s face bears marks of what might well pass for nights passed 
without proper rest, and ask no further questions, but from their 
cottage door, and amid clouds of smoke give him “good den 
meinhew Alfred !”—the name given by his trusty servitor—as he 
walks moodily past. This is Alfred Grandon. 

In one of these same cottages dwells the daughter of a small 
farmer, holding a rank somewhat superior to the bondmen and 
villeins of the neighboring baron, by name Veinhardt. Alfred 
Grandon sces the pretty Ernestine, and struck by the extreme 
beauty of the simple maiden, contrived various devices with the 
aid of his unscrupulous attendant for meeting and conversing with 


her. 

Dazzled by attentions from one so far above her, she listens to 
the insidious whispers he pours into her ear, believes his profes- 
sions of eternal constancy and devotion, and—sins, as women oft 
has sinned before, led on by a false devil to her destruction. 

Shortly after this, Alfred Grandon was missing from the quiet 
German village, and Ernestine Veinhardt awoke to the terrible 
truth that she had been the victim of heartlessness and treachery. 

A few short months pass by, and there lies within the graveyard 
hard by the cottage wherein she had lived, and loved, and being 
deceived, perished, the cold form of Ernestine Veinhardt, and on 
her placid bosom rests the equally quiet figure of a little innocent 
dead babe. 

But an avenger is on the footstep of the destroyer, and though 
long months, even years elapse before they meet face to face, the 
moment comes at last. 

“T think there must be some mistake in the person. I would 
pass on,” and the words are cold and haughty as he speaks. 
“And I know there is no mistake. Look you, Meinhew Alfred 
Grandon, you may perchance remember this. You mislaid it on 
your sudden departure from the inn where you lived, when your 
vile presence blighted our peaceful valley.” 

He held up a small ivory miniature of himself to the view of 
the young man, and then taking a letter from his bosom, and open- 
ing it, displayed that it was from his father, and bore damning 
proof of his identity. 

“Now, sir, your answer to the brother of the outraged Ernes- 
tine! Aha!” noting his start of surprise, “you thought not of 
such a champion rising to revenge the memory of the humble vil- 
lage maiden.” 

“T cannot fight you; we are not equal.” 

“No, thank Heaven,—we are not equal. Cruelty and villany 
can be but on a footing with devils, whose ministers on earth they 
are. But we lose time!” pointing to the sun, which was slowly 
approaching the edge of the horizon: “ Before yon setting light 
shall be hidden in the clouds of night, one or both of us will be in 
eternity. We are, in this green spot, safe from intrusion ; and in 
the name of God and of my murdered sister, I challenge thee, 
Alfred Grandon, to mortal combat, and nerve well thine arm, for 
thou hast one to deal with in whose veins the blood is flowing in 
Streams of molten fire !’’ 

And in the quiet of the forest, with only one eye looking down 
upon them, these two stand foot to foot and face to face, in the 
fierce strife of deadly, mortal combat. 

Another picture : 

A youth of about seventeen sits at a gaming-table, his whole 
attention wrapped up in studying the game. From the size of his 
adversary’s heap of gold, and the fow pieces that are laying at his 
own elbow, it would seem as though he had been a heavy loser. 
A moment more, and with an oath he rises from the board, and, 
without his hat, rushes forth at mad pace into the street. On he 
dashes, his black locks streaming in the wind, nor pauses for a 
moment, until he stands upon the verge of the black and rushing 


ver, 

He murmurs forth in indistinet tones; “ Dishonored and ruined, 
banished from my father's house, and, therefore, hopeless to look 
from hit for the means of safety; an ignominious death in pros- 
pect on the discovery of the crime I committed to gain my last 
supply of gold, for the wretched Henry Grandon thore is nothing 
left but this!” 


Still another picture : 

A child of twelve years old wanders by the verge of a cliff, 
overhanging an abyss of some hundred feet in depth. Its atten- 
dant, seated beneath a pleasant shade, takes little heed of his wan- 
derings, nor notes his near approach toward the dangerous spot. 

A noise of crumbling earth at length attracts his attention, and 
he sees with horror that his charge is but just sinking with the un- 
stable earth, and as he gazes, spell-bound, on the sight, beholds 
him suddenly disappear from his view. 

With wild cries, assistance is summoned, and the mangled form 
is borne to its home beneath the roof of Geoffrey Grandon, and 
laid tenderly upon a couch. 

And now the last picture of them all: 

Geoffrey Grandon and his wife lean over the couch of their 
child. Allis hushed. Without, the golden hues of the sun are 
fading from sight in the far west, and the beams just rest for a 
moment on the sufferer’s couch ere they are slowly lost and ob- 
scurity gathers over the earth. The labored breathing of the child 
on whose brow the dread seal of death is plainly laid; and the low 
sobs of the woman, whose offspring it is, alone breaks the stillness, 
when sudd-nly the well-remembered sound reaches their ears: a 
solemn, slow and ghostly footfall echoing and re-echoing through 
the huge old hall in the ancient mansion of the Grandons. . And 
as it strikes upon their terror-stricken ears, a faint sigh from the 
little couch announces that their child is no more ! 

* * * * 

Darkness has gathered over the two combatants ere their strife 
of blood is ended. The brother of Ernestine Veinhardt leans ex- 
hausted against a tree; and upon the ground, writhing in the 
agony of death, Alfred Grandon ebbs out his life-blood. She is 
avenged ! * * * * 

A hollow plunge in the waters of the black and rushing river, 
and beneath their flood the crimes of Henry Grandon are ended in 
this world forever! 


One infant boy remained, his the fate to bear that name down, 
accursed as it was, to far posterity, and thus fulfil the dread anathe- 
ma pronounced against it. This Geoffrey Grandon thought, as he 
received, one by one, the intelligence of his sons’ deaths. He 
could have wished that this child, too, had died, but it was not so 
to be; the curse must still go on—the race not yet become extinct. 

The last of the name is long since dead; but until the hand of 
the dread messenger was laid upon him, it was always heard in 
the hour when one that bore the name was passing away. It was 
always heard in the huge old hall, pacing solemnly to and fro, 
slow, and ghostly, and echoing, ceasing not till the spirit had quit- 
ted its tenement of life; and the servants, as they heard it, told in 
whispers the story they had been told of its origin, and whispered 
forth with trembling lips the old-time anathema, “ A curse, then, 
rests upon thee and upon thy house forever!” 


LAFAYETTE, 


In the third volume of the “ Life of Washington,” by Washing- 
ton Irving, just issued, we find the following interesting statement 
in relation to Lafayette :—*‘ During his encampment in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, Washington was repeatedly in that city, 
making himself acquainted with the military capabilities of the 

and its surrounding country, and directing the construction 

of fortifications on the river. In one of these visits, he became 
acquainted with the young Marquis de Lafayette, who had recent- 
ly arrived from ce, in company with a number of French, 
‘olish and German officers, among whom was the Baron de Kalb. 
The marquis was not quite twenty years of age, yet he had already 
been married nearly years to a lady of rank and fortune. 
Full of the romance of liberty, he had torn himself from his youth- 
ful bride, turned his back upon the gaieties and splendor of a court, 
and in defiance of impediments and difficulties multipled in his 
, had made his way to America, to join its hazardous fortunes. 

e sent his letters of recommendation to Mr. Lovell, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and applied the next day at the 
door of Congress to know his success. Mr. Lovell came forth— 
in fact, was embarrassed by the number of foreign applications, 
many without merit. Lafayette immediately sent in the following 
note: ‘After my sacrifices, I have the right to ask two favors— 
one is to serve at my own expense ; the other, to commence by 
serving as a volunteer.’ This simple appeal had its effect; it 
called attention to his peculiar case, and Congress resolved, on the 
3ist of July, that, in consideration of his zeal, his illustrious fami- 
ly and connections, he should have the rank of major-general in 
the army of the United States. It was at a public dinner, where 
a number of members of Congress were present, that Lafayette 
first saw Washington. He immediately knew him, he said, from 
the officers who surrounded him, by his commanding air and per- 
son. When the party was breaking up, Washington took Fim 
aside, complimented him ina gracious manner on his disinterested 
zeal and the generosity of his conduct, and invited him to make 
the headquarters his home. ‘1 cannot promise you the luxuries 
of a court,’ said he, ‘ but as you have become an American soldier, 
you will, doubtless, accommodate yourself to the fare of an Ameri- 
can army.’”’—New York Mirror. 


THE GRAPE IN THE EAST. 
The ge or of Syria abound in the most luscious grapes im- 
nable, of which there are different kinds ; one called walnut, 


as that fruit; another 
is the ee J pe, and another is small and round. ‘There are 
other kin Peslde, which it is unnecessary to mention. The Eng- 
lish hot house grape, as it is, does not bear comparison with 
the Syrian grape. quantity grown is enormous. Did tho 
Syrians know how to make wine, Syria would soon become the 
ane mart of the whole world. What are not used as grapes, the 
natives dry into raisins, and the process is thus: The grapes are 
gathered in September, washed in a composition of lye, water and 
oil, after which they are spread on a mat to dry, and there they 
remain for about a fortnight in the open sum, sprinkled once or 
twice every few days with this composition ; they are then gathored 
and put into sacks of hair-cloth, and sold as Lugs Some grapes 
are made into a sort of treacle, called Dids. the refuso there- 
of is made into wine and arak.—Dr, Baird. 


If thou wouldst be borne with, bear with others. —Fuller. 


es its name from its size, being as 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
GEMMA DE LYRA. 


BY J. QUINCY ADAMS. 


~~ 


There's musie in the flowing streams, 
That through the valleys glide ; 

There's music in the moon's pure beams, 
And in the ocean’s tide. 


There's music in the songs of birds, 
In the whispers of the breeze ; 
There's music in the child's sweet words 
That breathe felicities. 


There's music in the heavens above, 
And in the earth beneath ; 

There's music in the voiee of love— 
In everything but death. 


> 


ANECDOTE OF MR. LAYARD. 


Austin Henry Layard found himself wandering about, on one 
occasion, somewhere near Bokhara, in the upper provinces of In- 
dia, and here his funds ran short. He called on a merchant, and 
requested him to advance him some money. “Can’t do it,” was 
the reply, “as many fellows have imposed on me with fictitious 
drafts; I’ve been too often taken in and done for.” “QO, well,” 
said Mr. Layard, “as you please. I have money at my banker’s 
in London; and I will come and breakfast with you to-morrow.” 
“Do so; I shall be happy to see you at breakfast.”” Next morn- 
ing, who should walk into this merchant’s compound but a Per- 
sian gentleman, in full oriental costume. “I have come to break- 
fast with you as I promised.” “What?” said the merchant; “I 
don’t recollect having seen you before.” “O, yes, you have; you 
saw me gp and I said I should return this morning.” 
“You’re Mr. Layard, are you?” he inquired, considerably aston- 
ished. “Yes.” After breakfast, and when the traveller told 
him his plans, and aroused the interest of his host in the discov- 
eries he expected to make among the mounds around Mosul, in 
the plain of Shinar, where the ruins of ancient Nineveh are sup- 
_ to be, the merchant said: “I'll advance you money—tive 

undred pounds, if you like. How mach do you want!” “O,I 
don’t want so much as that; give me five pounds.” “ Yes.” So 
he got the five sovereigns, put them in the sole of his shoe as the 
safest place while travelling, and having mounted his horse, rode 
away. On his journey down to Assyria, he had to pass through 
the territories of the hostile Khan, who had already taken away 
the lives of several Englishmen, and was now trying to get hold 
of our traveller, now roaming through his dominions. Mr. Layard 
knew this, and one day, when drawing near his enemies, he waited 
till the hour of tiffin, when they were all in their tents at the fore- 
noon meal, when, putting spurs to his horse, he dashed into the 
midst of the hostile encampment, rushed into the chief’s tent, and 
pa his hand into a bowl of salt, which he immediately put to 

is mouth, exclaiming, “‘ Now Lam safe!”” “ Well,” said the chief, 
“‘ you are safe.” He admired the boldness and dexterity of the 
Englishman, but, above all, the faith thus reposed in “the cove- 
nant by salt.” Having tasted the chief’s salt, he had now a claim 
not only to his hospitality, but on his protection, and he was safely 
escorted on his way to the scene of his tuture discoveries.— Muc- 


phail’s 


» 


THE POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


An intelligent Frenchman by the name of Lanoye, who has 
passed some years in travelling through the British provinces in 
the East, has recently published a very interesting little work upon 
India, which has excited considerable attention in Paris. ‘The 
most important characteristic of the work, however, is the tone in 
which it discusses the British territorial acquisitions in that quarter 
of the world. Referring to the aggressive policy of the czars, the 
author observes that Great Britain alone has annexed fonr times 
more territory than Russia, in the last half century, and that the 
growth of the Indian empire is one long act of accusation against 
the English for a series of —— aggression, marked at every 
step by rapacity, violence broken faith. Comparing the Eng- 
lish with the Mogul conquerors, infinitely to the disadvantage of 
the former, M. Lanoye avers that the government of the East In- 
dian Company has been characterized solely by a desire to multi- 
ply their dividends, and that although during the last few years 
the people may be supposed to have gained something from the 
English rule, in the security of their lives and property, yet those 
slight advantages are as yet in their infancy, and there is no secu- 
rity against the relapse under the earlier system ; and that at best 
the monuments of Mogul enterprise and civilization are, to the 
British, a perpetual reproach and shame.—Port/olio. 


AvneEcports or Dr. Frankuin.—A pleasant anecdote is told of 
Dr. Franklin. The town of Franklin was named for him. While 
in France, a gentleman of Boston wrote to him of the fact, and 
added that as the town was building a meeting-house, perhaps he 
would give them a bell. Franklin wrote the characteristic reply, 
that he presumed the good people of Franklin preferred sense to 
sound, and therefore he would give them a town library.—Journal. 


‘ QOHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular monthly has 
‘met with, and rapidity with which it has omen ie circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
public, That this admirable work is 4 MIRACLE OF CHRAPNESS, is admitted b 
j ae OY containing, as it does, one Aundred of reading matter in 
num , and forming two volumes a year of six hundred each, or twelve 
‘hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for ONE DOLLAR! 
| Baxzov’s Doutar Monraty is printed with new type, upon fine white paper. 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has m known to the public as connected with the 
Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA. SKETCHES, 
, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also s with 
an rovements occurring in an agreeable com- 
canbe Be @ leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being com plete in itself. 

No sectarian su ore into ita pages; ore contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. work is 
intended fr THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 

father, brother or friend would place in the hands of family circle. I¢ 
is fo all tes Goportments, fresh and and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 
Any person enclosing one dolar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
me for one year; or any faye eight subscribers and eight 
atone tiie, shall receive copy 

[>> Sample copies sent when desired. 

M. M. BALLOU, Pudtisher and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL 

On this and the succeeding page we pre- 
sent accurate views of various points of in- 
terest in the city of St. Louis, drawn on the 
spot and engraved expressly for the Pic- 
torial. These are some of the fruits of the 
recent artistic tour of Mr. Kilburn, undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining fresh and authen- 
tic sketches of the most interesting features of 
the great and growing West. We have the 
utmost confidence in the accuracy of our 
artist, and know that his local drawings are 
mounced excellent by competent judges. 
The city of St. Louis is a place of great im- 
portance, and constantly increasing in wealth 
and influence. Occupying the geographical 
centre of the Mississippi valley, its advan- 
tages as a commercial depot cannot be exag- 
ted. It is located on the west bank of 
Mississippi River, 1210 miles by the course 

of the river from New Orleans, and 863 from 
the Falls of St. Anthony. The first settle- 
ment was made here about 1764, by a com- 
y of merchants on whom the French 
director-general of Louisiana had conferred 
the exclusive privilege of trading with the In- 
dians on the Missouri. They built a large 
house and four stores, which, in 1770, had in- 
creased to forty houses, including a fort and 
a small French garrison for defence. In 
1780, an attack of British and Indians was 
successfully repelled by the American forces 
under General Clark. St. Louis was former- 
ly the seat of government of Missouri. Its 
site 1s lofty, and hence its proverbial salubrity. 
It rises from the river by two plains : the first, 
which is alluvial, being twenty feet above the 
highest water; and the second, which is a 
limestone bank, ascending forty feet higher 
than the first to the level of the adjacent 
country. From the river to the first of these 
terraces, the ascent is abrupt, but the second 


COURT HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL 


acclivity is more gradual. The prospect from 
the upper terrace is extensive and delightful. 
Situated almost at the focus to which the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Illinois and 
Ohio curvage, St. Louis must in time become 
a mart of wealth and commerce scarcely sur- 

by any in the United States. The 
trade of New Orleans alone exceeds it now. 
The river swarms with steamboats, baffling 
an attempt to number them. St. Louis is 
also a great depot and point of departure for 
the American fur trade, and for the lead 
mines of the upper Mississippi. Here hun- 
ters, trappers, miners, adventurers and emi- 
grants meet in the prosecution of their vari- 
ous objects, and hence diverge to the most 
distant parts of the great West. Under the 
French and Spanish colonial sway, St. Louis 
was a mere village, and originally laid out on 
the first bank, consisting of three narrow 
streets parallel to the river’s course. Under 
the auspices of the American settlers, it soon 
extended itself to the yo plain. This por- 
tion of the city is well laid out, with broad 
and airy streets, crossing cach other at right 
angles. The city is built compactly for an 
extent of about two miles, with extensive 
suburbs. Many of the warehouses, public 
buildings and private residences are fine speci- 
mens of architecture. The limestone, which 
abounds here, furnishes excellent building 
material. Our first picture represents the 
Court House, not yet entirely finished. It is 
a massive structure, well and securely built, 
and thoion. fire-proof. It is situated in 
the square formed by Fourth, Market, Fifth 
and Chesnut Streets. On the right of our 
picture will be seen part of the Planters’ Ho- 
tel. The Mercantile Library Hall is the sub- 
ject of our next illustration. It stands at the 
corner of Fifth and Locust Streets, has one 
hundred and five feet front, is twenty-seven 


tial Gothic 


. occupies an elevated ition near 
_ the western limits of the city. The ical De. 
partment of the University, shown in our next 
engraving, is situated at the and 
Seventh Streets, and is a fine building, of a pleas. 
ing style of architecture. Our next engraving 
delineates “‘ McDowell’s College,” as it is familiar 
ly called. It is a di connected with the 
edical Department of the University of Missouri. 
It is located opposite the Pacific Railroad terminus, 
Our view is taken from Seventh Street. The build- 
ing on the right is the St. Joseph’s Academy, 
of the mn schools. The Bidd 
et, shown in our picture, is an unique 
not unpleasing building, situated at ones tp 


“> 
Biddle and Thirteenth Streets. Real estate in St. 


Louis has advanced in value with astonishing ra- 
pidity. An instance will show the extent of this 
rise. In 1835, the trustees of the Unitarian Church 
purchased a lot at the corner of Fourth and Pine 
Streets, 127 feet deep, and 60 feet front on Fourth 
Street, for $2000, or $33,33 per front foot. Two years 
ago it was sold for $24,000, or $400 per front foot, 
and in 1853 it was supposed to be worth $600 per 
front foot. Many persons embarking a moderate 
a land have become immensely wealthy by 


HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 


LIFE IN A POWDER MILL. 


years. The circumstances of momentary destruction in whieh they live, 
their 


nmedi 
afforded. An accident here is immediate, and beyond remedy. If the 


river), that might cause one or two of the boldest to return; but 
would be a very rare occurrence. It is by no means to be inferred that 
the men are h and insensible to the perils of each other; on the 


ially in_ the 
gerous houses. The proprietors of the various gunpowder mills all dis- 
play the same consideration for each other; and whenever any — 


communicated to all others. w of men are » but not 
too much so, considering the risks of and limb to which they are 
always exposed, and their hours of labor very short. No aril light 
are ever used in the work. They leave the mille at half-past 
o'clock, winter and summer.” 


q 


152 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
mo feet deep and ninety feet high, and cost $140,000, 
The lower story on Fifth Street is devoted to stores, 
—= On Locust Street, it is occupied by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The second floor 
also a neat Lecture Room, which will seat an an. 
dience of seven hundred persons. But the princi- 
pal feature is the Hall, which will seat two’ thou- 
= sand persons. It is most beautifully decorated, and 
is a credit to the city. The I, the sub- 
ject of another of our engra ituated on 
+ It has eighty feet front, and is one hundred and 
= four feet deep. The basement is finished as a lec. 
B 
f Dickens thus describes a visit to the powder mill at Hounslow, near 
. a London :—“ In this silent region, amid whose ninety-seven work-places 
SS is no human voice ever breaks upon the ear, and where, indeed, no human 
eS i a SSS ee form is seen, except in the isolated house in which his allotted task is 
performed, there are upwards of two-and-fifty work-people. They are 4 
‘ — Se SSS SS SS Ae culiar race, not of course by nature, in most cases, but by the habit of 
SS SSS SEER a aS minds and feelings to the condition of their hire. There is seldom an 
ee SSS eee tl: need to enforce these regulations. Some terrific explosion, here or in 
SS ES SS ee eee works of a similar kind elsewhere, leaves a fixed mark in their memo- 
ries, and acts asa constant warning. Here no shadow of a practical 
on by the men with as few words as possible, and these uttered in a low 
(a) tone; not that anybody fancies that mere sound will awaken the spirit 
| another, or ask for anything from somebody at a short distance, he must 
| | go there ; he is never permitted to shout or call out. There is a parti- 
===—— cular reason for this last regulation. Amid all this silence, whenever & 
shout docs occur, everybody knowmthat some imminent danger is 
pected the next moment, and all rush away headlong from the direction 
le of the shout. As to running towards it to offer any assistance, as com 
hs Bak | ne for their employers, and think of the danger to the lives of others, and 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 8T. LOUIS. . 


to fifty-seven degrees below zero. Human 
nature could not support the cold. Four of the 
party, inclading Mr. Brooks and Mr. Wilson, were 
with frozen feet, and with difficulty three 
or four of their companions, after encountering great 
suffering, reached ship, and announced the con- 
dition of their comrades. Their chances of bei 
rescued at this time seemed exceedingly small. 
They were in the midst of a wilderness of snow, 
i of motion, protected only by a canvass 
tent, and with no =e iti 


party, leaving on board only those who were neces- 
sary to relieve the sick, and started off in the teeth 
of a terrible gale, and steering only by compass, to 
rescue the sufferers. After nineteen hours’ constant 
travel, during which two or three of the party faint- 
ed, and others required to be kept from sleep by 
force, they struck the trail of the lost party, and 
finally, staggering under their burdens, one by one 
reached the tent, which was almost hidden by the 
snow. The scene as Dr. Kane entered the tent, 


was affecting beyond description. The party burst 


SSS 


BIDDLE MARKET, ST. LOUIS. 


into tears. A blubber fire was immediately built, pemmican cooked, and 
the party ate for the first time after leaving the vessel. Ice was also 
melted, they having been to this time without drink. Worn out as they 
were, but four hours were allowed for the halt. The maimed of the 
frozen were sewn up in buffalo robes, placed on sledges, and dragged 
along by their companions, Dr. Kane walking in advance and —_ 
the track. Cold of the utmost severity again overtook them. n 
and Merton, and even the Esquimaux boy, Hance, sunk upon the snow 
with sleep. It was only by force that they were aroused and made 
to proceed, as the cold seemed to have destroyed all conception of 
eS large bear met on the way, was ree poss! scared off b 
Dr. , by a wave of the hand. They reached the ship after a wa 
of sixty-two hours, still dragging their companions behind them, but 
insensible, Dr, Hayes, the intelligent surgeon of the ship, from whom 
is got these particulars of this fearful adventure, received the returning 
party. ‘Two of the number died of their injuries, and two others under- 
went amputation, and are now restored to perfect health. The condition 
of those who dragged the sick was most lamentable. Their memory for 
@ time was entirely gone, and the ship in the midst of the muttering and 
delirium resembled a hospital. The surgeon and one remaining attend- 
ant were in sole charge of the ship. In this state of semi-madness, the 
sick remained for two or three days, but afterward they entirely recovered, 
and the party under Dr. Kane started three weeks afterward and resumed 
their labors in the field. Intrepidity like this has never been surpassed. 
It is gpoben of with emotion, even now, by the stoutest hearts in the 


‘New York Express. 


A SPLENDLD PRESENT. 
When the Prince and Princess of Prussia completed their selvir nup- 
tials (Silberne Hockzeit), it was determined by the bulk of the people to 
resent to them as a mark of the esteem and affection in which they are 
ld, an offering which should be worthy the occasion and the exalted 
tank of the royal pair, and, at the same time, be of a perfectly national 
c The Committee, which was formed at Cologne, adopted the 
idea of Herr von Schadaw, of completing an “ Album of the Rhine,” for 
which this of the Prussian dominions furnished ample materials, 
foe ry and historical. In order to carry out the wishes of the 
Com and to render the Album” worthy the acceptance of the 
r, spylennon was made to the Academy of Painters, at Dus- 

eerful 


pai 
rf, who responded to their wishes, and every one of the 
to the work.--Lendow News. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS FAMILY. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL 


I had feasted my imagination, for several | 


days, in the near prospect of a visit to Mount 
Vernon, the seat of Washington. No pil- 
grim ever approached Mecca with deeper 


| 


enthusiasm. I arrived there in the afternoon | 
of January 23, 1785. I was the bearer of the | 


letter from General Green, with another from 


Colonel Fitzgerald, one of the former aids of | 


Washington ; and also the books from Gran- 
ville Sharp. Although assured that these 
credentials would secure me a respectful re- 
ception, I felt an unaccountable diffidence as 
I came into the presence of this great man. 
I found him at a table with Mrs. Washington 
and his private family, and was received in 
the native dignity, with that urbanity so pecu- 
liarly combined in the character of a soldier 


| 


and eminent private gentleman. Hesoon put | 
me at ease, by unbending, in a free and affa- | 


ble conversation. The cautious reserve, 
which wisdom and policy dictated, whilst en- 
gaged in rearing the glorious fabric of our 
independence, was evidently the result of con- 
summate prudence, and not characteristic of 
his nature. Although I had frequently seen 
him in the progress of the Revolution, and 
had corresponded with him from France, in 
’81 and 82, this was the first occasion on which 
I had contemplated him in his private rela- 
tions. I observed a peculiarity in his smile, 
which seemed to illuminate his eve ; his whole 
countenance beamed with intelligence, while 
it commanded confidence and respect. T 

gentleman who had accompanied me from 
Alexandria, left in the evening,and I remained 
alone in the enjoyment of the society of Wash- 
ington, for two of the richest days of my life. 
I saw him reaping the reward of his illustrious 


deeds, in the quiet shade of his beloved retire- | 
ment. He was at the matured age of fifty- | 


three. Alexander and Cwxsar both died be- 


} 


ore they reached that period of life, and both 
had immortalized their names. How much 
stronger and nobler the claims of Washington 
to immortality? In the impulses of mad and 
selfish ambition,they acquired fame by wading 
to the conquest of the world through seas of 
blood. Washington, on the contrary, was 


| parsimonious of the blood of his countrymen, 
cham- 


and stood forth, the pure and virtuous 

pion of their mghts, and formed for them 
(not himself) a mighty republic. To have 
communed with such a man in the bosom of 
his family, I shall always regard as one of 
the highest privileges, and most cherished 
incidents of my life. I found him kind and 
benignant in the domestic circle, revered and 
beloved by all around him ; agreeably social, 
without ostentation ; delighting in anecdote 
and adventures, without assumption ; his do- 
mestic arrangements harmonious and syste- 
matic. His servants seemed te watch his 
eye, and to anticipate his every wish: hence 
a look was equivalent to a command. His 
servant Billy, the faithful companion of his 
military career, was always at his side. Smil- 
ing content animated and beamed on every 
countenance in his presence. The first eve- 
ning I spent under the wing of his hospitality, 
we sat a full hour at table by ourselves, with 
out the least interruption, after the family had 
retired. 1 was extremely oppressed by a se- 
vere cold and excessive coughing, contracted 
by the exposure of a harsh winter journey. 
He pressed me to use some remedies; but I 
declined doing so. As usual, after retiring, 
my coughing increased. When some time 
had elapsed, the door of my room was gently 
opened, and drawing my bed-curtains, to m 
astonishment, I beheld Washington himeeld 
standing at my bedside, with a bowl of hot tea 
in his hand. This little incident deserves to 
be recorded.— Men and Times of the Revolution. 
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THRILLING ADVENTURE. 
Some of the episodes encountered during the ST Te 
search of Dr. Kane have wild interest. At one ee 
time it became necessary to send fatigue party, ——— 
_ ‘with provisions, to assist the main party under Dr. Re  —=— 
Kane, in an attempted passage across Smith’s 
Sound. This party was under the command of ; 
Brooks, Gest officer of the expedition. 
teers. During their travel they found the ice com- 
pletely impenetrable, and a snow drift swept wild! . 
the fives, and in the midst of a heavy po = 

mand, in less than one hour organized a recruiting coy - 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
BANTAM STREAM. 


BY H. WARD. 


Upon thy flowery banks I stand, 
Dear river of my native land ; 

And see thy crystal waters glide 
Serenely to the silver tide 

Of yonder lake, whose mirrored gleam 
Rejoices still in Bantam Stream. 


How oft in boyhood’s sunny hours. 

I've wandered mid the woodland bowers 
‘That overhangs thy banks so green, 

And charm to joy each well-known scene ; 
While life was all an Eden dream, 

As then I mused by Bantam Stream. 


The fragrant flowers in summer's bloom, 
The whispering pine-+tree’s soothing gloom, 
The vines that shut each darting beam 
From glaring bright on Bantam Stream. 


The wild-rose sheds its perfume still, 
And daisies crown the sloping hill, 
And all along the dewy meads, 

The lilies hang their drooping heads ; 
And all the charms of nature seem 
To revel wild by Bantam Stream. 


The milk-white blossoms of the thorn, 
The golden grain and emerald corn, 
And sweetly-scented birchen groves, 
Where birds rejoice to sing their loves— 
All these, and more, I fondly deem 

A paradise by Bantam Stream. 


But, ah! long years have o'er me flown, 
And I have wandered sad and lone 

Far from my native scenes away ; 

And now again declining day 

Dispels the sweet, enchanting dream— 
Farewell, farewell, dear Bantam Stream! 
Dee > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


TOO MUCH HASTE TO BE RICH. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 


Aw old man sat in his large arm chair, with his soft, mixed 
locks flowing backward, and close by his side, on a low ottoman, 
was seated a fair young girl, her mild blue eyes locking upward. 

“Father,” she said, “are you well, this evening ?”’ 

“Yes, my child,” answered the father, thoughtfully, “‘ but—” 
He hesitated, and raising his hand, he wound his thin fingers 
among her brown curls, and leaning over, gazed steadily into her 
beautiful face, and then bending still lower, touched his lips to her 
forehead. ‘“‘ You are the type of your mother, Cecilia, and I feel 
that it is hard to give you away, even to one you love,” and a tear 
trembled on the old man’s silvery lashes for a moment, and then 
fell among the glossy curls of the daughter. 

“But he is so good, father; and we are not going a great way 
off—only to the city home you have given us, in the street of your 
choice ;” and Cecilia looked thoughtful, and then added, while ner 
lip quivered, and the words were spoken low, as if she feared he 
would confirm her opinion : “‘ You do not like Walter. Is it be- 
cause he is poor that you do not like him? Methought you had 
given up the idea of wedding me to a wealthy suitor.” 

“T care not for money, child, for the old farm has always been 
faithful to cach generation, and I have enough for all; but I some- 
times think that if you could be persuaded to give up this mar- 
riage, it would be better for us all. I shall be so lonely without 
you, and—” 

“QO, do not ask for such a sacrifice, father; besides, I probably 
should not be allowed to remain with you long, for by-and-by, you 
will want me to become a wife, and as you have often said, there 
are always plenty of suitors for the hand of a rich man’s daughter. 
I know that Walter is poor, but he does not wish me to become 
his wife on account of my future prospects. No, he loved me when 
he did not know that I should ever inherit a farthing.” 

“Well, well, Cecilia, as you wish. I will say no more to cast 
a shadow over your hopes. Heaven is my witness that I wish no 
tear ever to dim your eyes, for you are all that I have left now. 
Your mother, brothers and sister all lie silently sleeping beneath 
the green turf.” 

Both now sat in silence a short time, the old man looking thought- 
fully from the window, and the daughter watching his countenance 
and listening for one who, though expected before, had not arrived, 
until a ring at the front door announced a visitor. Cecilia did not 
wait for a servant to usher him, but bounding from her father’s 
side, she met him while ‘his hand was yet on the bell-knob. 

“ You are late,” she said, and in her manner there was a mix- 
ture of .reproach and playfulness. 

** Yes, dearest, I am late, but I know that you will forgive me 
when I tell you that I was detained by an invalid mother.” 


“Certainly,” said the trusting girl, and with her hand clasped | 


in his they took seats at the window where still sat the father. 

It did not seem strange that a fair young girl like Cecilia Gren- 
ville should love the noble-featared Walter Gorham, for his eye, 
though dark and flashing, toid that it could appreciate what was good 
and true to the sight. The old man, too, seemed to feel a different 
influence when he was present; by degrees he lest that anxious 
reserve which threw such a shade over his countenance when Wal- 
‘ter was not there, and he appeared now to think only of pleasing 
him who was so soon to be the husband of his only child. 


“Would you like the country as well as you do the city ?” in- 
quired Mr. Grenville of Walter, as they sat by the window. 

“TI should be happy where Cecilia was,” replied the young man 
gallantly. 

“TI think I should like the city better,” said the daughter ; “for 
if the air is not so fresh and pure, and if the birds do not sing so 
sweetly, there are other things to take the place of these in the city. 
But you, Walter, must have no companions to draw you away 
from home.” 

The young man bowed assent pleasantly, and so the hotirs 
passed by in agreeable chat, Mr. Grenville seeming to forget his 
previous regrets at the proposed departure of his daughter. 

A week later, and Cecilia was the happy bride of Walter Gor- 
ham. The last good-by had been spoken, and the old man was 
left alone in his country home with his old house-keeper, servants 
and pets. This old homestead, with its broad acres, was where 
Mr. Grenville drew his first breath—where his parents lived and 
died, and where he had brought Cecilia’s mother the day that he 
made her his bride. Every foot of land that surrounded the farm 
house was connected with some tender association wherein was 
linked the memory of his parents, or the loved image of his sainted 
wife. One after another, all had left him for that place from whence 
there is no return; but he had never felt how utterly desolate was 
a home without wife or child, until the light-hearted Cecilia left 
him to dwell with her husband in their city home. The father 
watched the departing carriage wherein sat his daughter, until the 
tall trees by the roadside hid it from view; then turning away he 
wandered from room to room, viewing the tasteful ornaments she 
had wrought and put in favorite places. There stood the low 
velvet ottoman, near his arm chair, on which she used to sit and 
listen to the fond tales he told her of her mother; for Cecilia was 
but an infant when her mother pressed her to her breast for the 
last time and said, “‘ Be to her, Edward, what we both would have 
been, had it pleased the Father to have restored me and left to us 
our youngest born.” 

Mrs. Miller, the house-keeper, was a kind-hearted woman, and 
she left no means untried to make him who employed her happy ; 
but her efforts were in vain; for to Mr. Grenviile, the smile and 
silvery voice of Cecilia were ever wanting. 

The new home of Cecilia was very unlike the farm house. None 
but caged birds sang to her in the morning, and the early zephyrs 
that floated into her chamber had not kissed the clover fields the 
last moment before entering, and the low of the herds as they 
lazily lagged on their way to the pasture was too far away to reach 
her now. Walter was ambitious, and he arose early and went to 
his business, for he wished in a few years to double the money 
that his father-in-law had given him. Cecilia knew that she should 
see him again at an early hour in the evening, so she strove to busy 
herself with her new duties, but when the noontime came, she 
thought what a relief it would be to her ennui during Walter’s 
absence to have her father seated by her side as she was wont at 
the homestead ; and yet she feared to ask for such a sacrifice, for 
if she had been disappointed in her expectations of the city’s ca- 
pacity to give enjoyment, it could never be a happy home for her 
father. 

“You look pale to-night, Cecilia,” said Walter, one evening, a 
few months after his marriage. ‘I hope you are not ill.” 

“No, Walter, I am not ill, but—” 

“But what, Cecilia? Surely you are not afraid to trust me 
with your thoughts ?”’ 

The young wife laid her head on his bosom and burst into tears, 
and then when again interrogated, she said, half audibly : 

“Tis very lonely here—the dayg are very long when you are 
away.” 

“ Well, dearest, I would dine with you,” replied the husband ; 
“but you know the store and home are a great ways apart, and I 
must not be remiss in business. You must try to become ac- 
quainted with the ladies of the society where we attend church— 
they will add to our respectability; and once acquire a taste for 
promenading and city society, and you will forget home and those 
little dumb pets you have left behind.” 

“ But my father,” said Cecilia, softly. 

“Oh, it will not be long before he will be with us.” 

“ He will never leave the homestead, Walter; for my mother’s 
grave is there, and beside her sleep the children.” 

“ But the dead cannot always influence the living. It is right 
that we should venerate the memory of our friends, but when they 
are beyond our reach we cannot benefit them, and our duties to- 
wards the living are greater. When I sought your hand in mar- 
riage, not knowing of your father’s wealth, he asked me what 
business I intended to follow, I told him I had marked out a 
mercantile career, but that my capital was too small to enter into 
it largely. When I met with you I did not know that your father 
was rich, nor did I make any inquiries, for I was not looking for 
wealth in a wife. I only knew that I loved you, and determined 
that you should be mine; and for the keeping of such a jewel I 
resolved that my ambition should one day furnish me with a casket 
of befitting worth.” 

“ And do you really think that father will ever consent to give 
up his country home to come and dwell with us?” 

“I know he will, love, for I had a letter from him to-day, saying 
that he was so lonely now that the old farm house was no longer 
home to him, and since my business was such that we could not 
reside with him, he would, for the present, at least, let the home- 
stead and live with us.” 

_ Cecilia’s voice was more distinct now, and through her glisten- 
ing tears shone gleams of joy, and soon her face resumed that 
cheerfulness which had won the heart of Walter when he wooed 
her in the paternal home. The next day, although Walter dined 
at the restaurant, did not seem so long as the previou: ones; and 


when Mrs. Barton, a near neighbor, called to make her acquainance, 
and Cecilia contrasted her fashionable manners with the manners 
of those around her father’s home that she had known since early 


infancy, the dissimilarity did not appear so painful to her now, and 


she tried to render herself agreeable to her visitor. 

Walter and Cecilia both wrote to Mr. Grenville to urge him not 
to abandon the design he had formed, and in a few days they re- 
ceived answer that he had decided to let the farm and live with 
them. The day was a sad one to Mr. Grenville when he parted 
from that home which had been the theatre where had been enacted 
all the scenes of joy and sorrow in the drama of his life. What 
wonder that the grass above the grave ot her who could not go 
with him was moistened with his tears, or that the gray, moss- 
covered head stones that marked the earthly couch of his departed 
parents, were anew and firmly set, that no rude hand might remove 
them easily when the old farm burying-ground should be beyond 
his watchful care? But we will dwell no longer on those painfal 
emotions that none can realize but those who have left some loved 
spot to the care of strangers. 

Mr. Grenville in part forgot his mournful sensations when he 
met his happy child, for now that he was there, everything 
seemed in unison with her mind. Walter was away most of the 
time during the day, but she knew that it was business that 
detained him ; so by her father’s side she sat as she was wont, and 
in listening to him and watching his every wish, she felt not how 
absorbed was her husband in his favorite pursuit, until the settled 
shade of anxiety that enveloped his features and the nervous an- 
swers that he gave to her inquiries, convinced her that he had 
ventured too far to retrieve his fortunes without some giant effort, 
which, if unsuccessful, must prove his ruin. Mr. Grenville had 
never been accustomed to a business life in the city ; his had ever 
been one of quiet on a farm; so when he was informed by his 
daughter that Walter had almost from childhood been familiar 
with the business he had chosen, he thought there could be no risk 
in placing in his hands, beside the gift of the house to his daughter, 
a sufficient sum to enable him to carry it on successfully ; and 
with the loan, or gift of such a sum, for he never intended it should 
be returned, he had surprised the young husband on the day that 
Cecilia became his bride. 

A year or more sped by, and the farmer had now become quite 
at ease in his new home. His son-in-law had hired a larger and 
more expensive building in which to transact his business, rushing 
hurriedly onward, trying to keep pace with those who had more 
than double his experience and capital. Once or twice, Mr. Gren- 
ville attempted to question his son-in-law, and advise him not to 
make too much haste to be rich; but he soon saw that it did not 
meet with a welcome, and he said no more, contenting himself 
with his musings and the society of his child. 

One evening, long after Mr. Grenville had retired to his room, 
Cecilia sat by her chamber window, waiting the coming of her hus- 
band, till the moon went down and the stars seemed to come out 
thicker, as if to make its place good by their glimmering. The 
wife saw a dark form beneath the window and heard a heavy tread 
on the steps, and, springing from her seat, she ran to meet the ex- 
pected one; but when the front door was gently but quickly drawn 
backward, Walter was not there, but in his stead an officer of the 
law stood before her, and pronounced the fatal words : 

“Your husband is a culprit. Nothing but the immediate pay- 
ment of large sums of money can save him from a felon’s cell, 
from which, after all is made known, nothing can save him. But 
the injured party have consented to release him, provided the pay- 
ment of the goods that he has obtained by false pretences can be 
secured to them, either by the endorsement of a good name or the 
ready money.” 

Cecilia stood like one bewildered ; for some time she had felt 
that Walter was too rash and hasty, but she was not prepared for 
this. She had ever thought him honest, almost above a dishonest 
thought ; she had said but little to her father of her own uneasiness, 
wishing to spare him useless anxiety, but now when the crisis had 
arrived she could remain silent no longer. The picture presented 
itself of her ‘Valter held a prisoner till the word should be sent 
back from her lips that would release him, or cause him to be re- 
tained among villains of the deepest dye. This thought was too 
much for the affectionate Cecilia, who, with heart-rending sobs, 
rushed to her father’s chamber and begged him to save her hus- 
band. The cheek of the old man blanched when the required 
sum was named by the officer, and, with a quivering lip, he said, 
wildly : 

“‘T'wo years ago I was a wealthy man, nor deemed it possible 
that I, with my simple wants, could ever lack ; but if I pay this 
sum, nothing can save me; for I shall have to mortgage the farm, 
the homestead of my father.” And turning to his daughter, he 
continued, while the ashen hue of his face showed his emotion : 
“ Cecilia, shall I place my name to that paper and make beggars 
of us all?” 

At this moment there were steps heard without, and in a mo- 
ment more Walter entered, accompanied by those whom he had 
defrauded, they having become impatient at the delay of the 
officer. Cecilia sprang to his.side and buried her face in his 
bosom, while Mr. Grenville stood as if transfixed to the spot. 

“Is all lost, Walter?” he at length questioned, in tones sepul- 
chral. ‘ This house,--the money I gave you on the day you took 
Cecilia from me ?”’ 

All,” said Walter, firmly, with eyes bent upon the floor and 
and his right arm supporting the feeble one that leaned on him. 
“To gain wealth that I might restore to you what I took, 1 played 
a deep game and lest. For my own sufferings I care nothing, but 
would that this dear one could be shielded! I cannot bear that 
she should share my misery and disgrace ; so sactifice no more for 
me, father; all I ask is for you to take her back to that home, 
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from which, for her own sake, would to God I had never taken 
her—cherish her, and leave me to my fate. Should I ever retrieve 
the past, you will see me again; but if not, Cecilia, for your sake 
and that of your father, I will trouble you no more!” and, as if 
forgetful for the moment that others than themselves were present, 
he clasped her wildly to his bosom, and pressing a farewell kiss 
upon her face, turned hastily to the officers, and with a forced 
calmness, said: ‘I am ready to follow where it may please you 
to lead!” 

With a + roan the young wife reached her arms towards him im- 
ploringly, and then fell senseless at her father’s feet. Mr. Gren- 
ville could not penetrate the futare, he only saw the present. He 
had ever met with kindness from his son-in-law, and since he had 
lived with him, had become attached to him; he knew how dear 
he was to his child, and scarcely mindful of what he did, he seized 
the fatal document and placed his name where the act left him 
penniless: but Walter was free, and the world knew not why the 
homestead was sold, nor why the son-in-law hired a cheaper store 
and retrenched his expenses. Some surmised that there had been 
wrong and the father-in-law was a sufferer, and thus it was hinted 
from one to another, till it reached the ears of Walter, who felt 
that, though secresy and prompt action had kept him from a con- 
vict’s cell, he was none the less guilty; and if his devoted wife 
and her father could have been provided for, gladly would he have 
fled from a place where he was regarded with suspicion; and with 
thoughts like these resting on his soul, it seemed as if fortune had 
deserted him, until a small tenement in the suburbs was the only 
home of him whose name once stood so fair in that large city. Mr. 
Grenville did not sink under the accumulating trials he had to en- 
counter, for his thoughts mounted upward to Him who gives peace 
to the suffering ; though the homestead was gone, Cecilia still lived 
to bless him and nestle at his side. 


One evening—it was just such an evening as that on which we 
introduced Cecilia and her father to the reader,—they were again 
seated side by side, talking of the past, but the father did not tell 
her how much brighter might have been her destiny had she listened 
to him ; for he reasoned that the ways of Providence are mysterious, 
and if poverty had not been their lot, worse might have befallen 
them. Cecilia, with tearful eyes, spoke of the sorrow she had 
caused him, and yet she breathed not one reproachful word con- 
cerning him she loved. 

“Where can Walter be, to-night ?” said the wife; “he has not 
been out so late before since that night—” 

Cecilia looked into her father’s face, but she did not finish the 
sentence, for a sudden thought seemed to seize her; he might 
again be a criminal; and with this thought came the wish to 
know the worst, and taking her shawl and bonnet from a recess in 
the room, she started to: go to the place where he was employed, 
but ere she reached it, she met him walking hastily towards his 
home. His face was all aglow with excitement and pleasure. 

“Come, dearest,” he said, “‘the old homestead shall be your 
father’s again,—I will restore that and more!” 

At first, Cecilia thought her husband’s disappointments had 
made him mad, but by degrees he convinced her that he was sane, 
and that there was real cause for joy; for, on reaching home, he 
unfolded a newspaper wherein was an advertisement, saying that 
if any of the heirs of Amos Gorham were living, by establishing 
that fact they could learn something to their advantage. Upon 
inquiry at the place designated, Walter had found that there was 
a large tract of land in the vicinity of a western city which belonged 
to him, as he and his widowed mother were the only members of 
that family then living. 

“I have known this for several weeks,” said the now happy 
young man, “but I thought I would make all sure before 1 an- 
nounced the fact to you or father, for fear that you might be 
skeptical ; but now I can show you the letters I have received in 
correspondence, which establishes these possessions as belonging 
to my grandfather, which he purchased in early life for a trifling 
sum while a settler at the west, and when only a small town 
marked the spot where the city now stands.” 


“Did I not tell you, my child!’’ exclaimed the aged father, 
“that the ways of God are mysterious but wise ?” 

Cecilia wept for joy at this sudden release from poverty, and all 
concluded that the city was henceforth no place for them ; so after 
the western affairs were all settled, the old homestead was re-pur- 
chased, and together all returned. Even the mother of Walter 
dwelt beneath the farm house roof, and when the old man’s meas- 
ure of life was full, he blessed those who so faithfully watched over 
the winter of his life, and then was quietly laid to sleep beside her 
whose spirit had gone before. The son-in-law modernized the 
farm house, and with his surplus wealth he ofttimes rendered 
assistance to those whose inexperience led them to where, without 
it, they could not have been extricated, and by his advice he 
helped them to shun such temptations as he in former times had 
encountered. 

Dee >— 


PAUL DELAROCHE AND THE GYRONDINS, 


Paul Delaroche has just finished his new picture of the Giron- 
dins.. The scene represents the twenty accused at the moment 
when the sentence of death is read to them. The twenty-first, Val- 
are has killed himself, and his body is carried away by the execu- 
tioner’s men in order to be dragged behind his fellow-sufferers to 
the scaffold. The principal group comprises Vergniaud, Brissot 
and Gensonne standing in the foreground, Yqgung Lasource, 
staring fixedly on the floor, is seated at some distance. Fauchet, 
Boyer, Fonfrede, and a few more sit at a table in the background, 
On the right hand side stands the commissaire, calling out the 
names of the victims, and at his side the jailor. The picture is of 
small dimensions, but makes a grand impression by its composi- 

, a8 well as execution, The general effect is treated with great 
art, and the character of the heads of the Girondins is well hit, and 
rendered wi Times, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MARY, MY SISTER. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


In a far corner of Lempster churchyard, is a tomb, covered by 

a broad slab of grey marble, on which is deeply cut these words : 

“MARY, MY SISTER.” 

* Not a word more to tell who was the occupant of the silent 
house beneath—not a clue to the knowledge of the person who 
devised the simple but strange inscription. I had often wondered, 
as I looked wistfully at the words, which seemed to me so full of 
deep and sacred meaning, so full of tender devotion of memory to 
a sister, but whether coming from a brother’s or a sister’s heart, 
was a matter in which conjecture was perfectly vain. A single 
sweet briar shed its dewy roses over the tomb, and seemed to 
image the life of the fair tenant within. Perhaps she, too, held as 
frail and sweet an existence as the sweet briar’s wild rose. But 
as well I might dream of the life of Cecilia Metella, by looking at 
her tomb! 

“ Thus much alone we know—she died!”” Thus much, indeed, 
would have been all that I should have known of “ Mary,” had I 
not one day encountered another visitor at the grave. I was sitting 
on a broad, flat stone, apparently a broken millstone, though how 
it should have found its way into the churchyard, was more than 
I could conjecture. It lay, almost overgrown with the long grass, 
near the tomb which had occupied my thoughts so much. I had 
been imagining all kinds of strange, poetical inscriptions that 
might have suited the tenant of that lowly spot. I had recalled 
to memory all that I knew of tender and lofty epitaphs, and had 
settled down upon the belief that none of them were half so touch- 
ing as this simple tribute. Footsteps, light and reverent, broke 
my reveries. A man, bowed with age, approached the tomb, and 
bent devoutly over it. Presently he noticed that the grass had 
been freshly watered, and looking round, he perceived the small 
green watering-pot which I had filled at the spring, and with which 
I had sprinkled the grave. 

“ Was it you who did this ?” he asked. 

I signified that it was, and he thanked me in a voice that trembed 
with emotion. 

“ How did you know—” 

“T did not know,” I answered; “but it has been one of the 
matters which I have most earnestly desired to know—the history 
of this tombstone ;—only, however, on account of the quaint sim- 
plicity of the inscription, which tells at once, so much and so little.” 

“She was my daughter,” said the old man, with tears of genuine 
sorrow in his eyes. 

I was shocked at the idea of intruding upon the sorrow of a 
stranger, and begged his pardon. 

“It is not nece-sary,” he said. ‘‘ The act that you have per- 
formed here this morning tells me from what motives you ask of 
the beloved one who lies here.” 

He came and seated himself on the broken stone, and, after a 
few moments devoted to memories of the past, he told me of his 
daughter. 

“She was lovely,” he said; “not only a parent’s heart thought 
so, but every one who knew her. I had another daughter, as 
lovely in face, but not in disposition, as Mary. Clara was proud 
and passionate, and ever jealous of her sister’s superiority, and of 
the many friends who clustered around her. Clara loved her, too 
—but there was a rankling jealousy at her heart which spoiled all 
her better qualities. 

“ My wife and myself tried to treat the two children as nearly 
alike as possible—but undoubtedly we did often give the preference 
to Mary; and if we did, it was sure to cost Clara a flood of pas- 
sionate tears, and she would reproach her sister with stealing from 
her our affections. At school, it was the same. ‘The teachers all 
loved Mary, while they only endured Clara. 1 would often stifle 
down the praise which I would have bestowed upon Mary, lest I 
should rouse her sister’s temper, and make us all sufferers. Meek, 
unassuming as an angel, Mary would never reproach or retort ; 
and while Clara’s heart was meditating wrong against her, she 
would, in all probability, be contriving some pleasant surprise— 
something for Clara’s pleasure. 

“* Mary was passionately fond of flowers. The peaceful occu- 
pation of tending them, seemed especially suited to her gentle 
nature ; and the first of her beautiful roses and carnations were 
always to be found on Clara’s table. Of books, she had also her 
favorites—and these also formed a part of her willing sacrifices. 
O, how a father’s memory recalls those things, and brings again 
before him the loved one and lost! 


“T can give you no idea of the goodness and loveliness of this 
child. It seemed as if an angel had come down to earth. Always, 
some one was saying to us that she would not live to be grown up. 
But she did live, and in that life, my own and her mother’s seemed 
to be wholly bound up. Her voice was melody itself. Often have 
I come home at night, and have seen a crowd gathered, still and 
almost breathless, around the door, to hear her sweet voice, while 
she, all unconscious that she was heard, would trill out such notes 
as seldom come from mortal lips. 

“I was wealthy enough to purchase every needful advantage for 
my girls—and I spared no pains or expense to make them accom- 
plished and well educated. They both well repaid me, by their 
devotion to their studies. In these Clara excelled. It was part 
of her character, to allow no one to distance her in any attainment. 
She was highly intellectual, and in all matters of mere acquire- 
ment, was the superior of her sister. 

“ Mary bowed to this superiority. She rejoiced in Clara’s ex- 
cellence, and her evident admiration of her talents, softened the 
heart of her proud sister. On those occasions, when Mary’s heart 


went out in praise to some emanation of Clara’s genius and talents 
the latter would seem touched, for awhile, at her involuntary tribute, 
and return love for love. At such times, I would believe that years 
would bring more beauty to Clara’s soul—that she would forsake 
the unkindly temper of her childhood, and become more like her 
sister. I tried to think if aught that I could do, would help this 
poor child to become better and happier. In her own soul alone, 
however, lay the remedy. Nothing could help her, unless she 
would help herself to bear and forbear without repining. 

“When Clara was nearly twenty, and Mary was eighteen, 
Charles Howard came to visit us. He was the son of my dearest 
friend. I loved his father like a brother. Charles seemed like 
the impersonation of his father’s youth—so noble, so full of gener- 
ous sentiments, so quick in every lofty purpose. I never knew 
one except his father, whose character was so self-sustained. I 
loved the boy with such love, I thought, as I could have bestowed 
upon a son, had God seen fit to have given me a son. It was like 
sunlicht in our dwelling, this visit of Charles Howard, and when 
he left us, it seemed as if the darkness had come upon us. He 
was such a bright, happy, cheerful spirit—he was so rich in “ that 
jewel which no Indian mine can buy—content”—and carried 
about him such an affluence of happiness, that it was hard to miss 
his voice, so like music, or his silvery laughter. 

“Well, he came again and again. I knew that one of my 
daughters was his attraction, and I prayed that it might be Clara. 
The sunshine of his temper might, perhaps, communicate to hers, 
and both might be happy. But just as I thought my wish was 
about to be granted, I found, to my dismay, that it was Mary. I 
was not undeceived until he asked me for my daughter. Even 
then I mistook his purpose, and my assent was so cordial 
and earnest, that I think the young man was surprised into a 
feeling of something like distrust of my sincerity. He told me, 
indeed, afterwards, that he believed me jesting with his too evident 
anxiety, and that I was willing to turn his offer almost into ridicule. 

“ How different that offer looked to me, when all was explained, 
and I found that it was Mary whom he loved? Well as I liked 
Charles, I could not yet bring my mind to consent that he should 
bear away my precious child. It was too much; and I lingered 
and dallied over my answer, until patience would have been ex- 
hausted in any one less a lover than himself. Mary, sweet child, 
had unconsciously given him her heart long before—but she, too, 
thought that Clara was the one he sought, and she hid her leve in 
her own soul. She would have died rather than to have stood in a 
sister’s path to happiness. 

“Tt was known, before long, that Charles had proposed for 
Mary. Never shall I forget poor Clara’s look when it was an- 
nounced! She, too, had been deceived by his friendly manner 
toward her ; a manner which was but the result of the kindly feel- 
ing which every one connected with Mary, awakened in the young 
man’s heart. I questioned Clara closely, almost hoping to find 
that he had committed himself to her by some word by which I 
could bind him to her for life ; but even her sanguine disposition 
and her earnest hopes, could not construe it into anything more 
than mere passing attentions which might be interpreted either way. 
But Mary! it was worth a lifetime of anxiety, to see the beautiful 
happiness which came over that blessed face. Her eyes had the 
sweet, brooding softness of the dove, and her cheek deepened a little 
in its roseate tint ; and life seemed hallowed and sanctified to her, 
by the love which was shed, like a radiance, over and areund her. 

“My poor Clara! now it was that she needed an added tender- 
ness, if she would but accept it. Alas! she was obdurate in her 
passionate jealousy, and her love, instead of softening and sub- 
duing, only made her harder and more perverse. Hour after hour, 
would she sit, moody and silent, while Mary, poor girl! would try 
to wile her from that mood, and impart some of her own gentle na- 
ture. Charles urged the marriage on, hoping—for he, too, was well 
aware of Clara’s feelings—that, when that was really decided upon, 
she would be in peace. In peace! Ah, that restless spirit had no 
element of peace within its troubled depths ! 

“I do not know how—lI never could divine how it was, but 
Clara did separate Charles from Mary. She did it with a tact that 
left her unsuspected, but 1 afterwards knew that she alone was to 
blame. Long after she herself was Charles Howard's wife. Long 
after Mary had gone down with her unsuspecting heart, to this 
beautiful resting-place, Clara owned to me that it was through her 
means that they were separated, but even then she would not own 
what means she took, nor what artitice she employed. Nor did I 
seek to know. The ‘grave covers all unkindness.’ 

“Mary did not die because of Charles Howard’s desertion,— 
another cause laid her low ; yet Clara will never cease to reproach 
herself. O! she is so altered! Her pride is all subdued now, 
and she is meek and gentle as a little child. It was she who 
caused this stone to be raised, and the inscription is her own. She 
never comes here—for the association is too bitter to be often 
renewed ; but it was by her direction that this beautiful sweet 
briar was planted. In vain we assure her that Mary died from 
illness with which the heart had nothing to do. She still believes 
that she alone caused her death.” 

There is a world where the sisters will meet again—where all 
differences will be explained, all wounds healed, all hearts set at 
rest. Time—the restorer—the healer of wounds—the drier of tears 
—Eternity—that vast ocean in which all meaner things will be 
overwhelmed,—will at last restore them to each other. Until then, 
thou poor, weeping father! wait and hope ! 


> 


Be true to your own highest convictions. Intimations from 
our own souls, of something more perfect than others teach, if 
faithfully followed, give a consciousness of spiritual force and 

gress never experienced by the vulgar of high life or low 
ife, who march along as they are drilled, to the step of their 
tunes. 
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COMPANION. 


PELEG W. CHANDLER, ESQ. 


The ing likeness of Mr. Chandler was 
by Silsbee & Case. Peleg Whitman Chandler was 


born at New Gloucester, Maine, April 12,1816. He 
Seminary, then entered Bowdoin Co! , an insti- 
tution has sent forth many eminent men. He 
uated with honor in 1834. He then entered Cam- 
i Law and continued his | studies in 
the office of Theophilus Parsons, Esq., in this city. For 
a number of Mr. Chandler furnished the Boston 
Daily Advertiser with reports of law cases in the higher 
courts, and these were remarkable for their accuracy and 
picuity. In 1837, he was admitted to the bar. After 
curved on mamber of the city coun- 
cil, he was its president in 1844. From 1840 to 1846, he 
was a member of the House of Representatives, displaying 
in that position marked ability, sound sense, and great 
aptitude for business. In 1848, he was chosen city 
solicitor, and while he held that important office, = 
formed its duties in the most acceptable manner. Mr. 
Chandler projected that admirable and valuable publica- 
tion, the bor Reporter, and conducted it for ten years, 
winning an enviable reputation by the vigor and purity 
of his style and the extent and accuracy of his legal 
knowledge. Among the valuable and important rs 
he pre; ared for that journal, is an elaborate review of the 
famous D’Hauteville case, which will be found in the 
volum : for 1841. Among his other works may be men- 
tioned his “ American Criminal Trials,” re-published in 
London, and highly spoken of by the press. Mr. Chan- 
dier is also known by other publications of a legal char- 
acter. His oration, delivered July 4, 1844, is a highly 
creditable performance of an original character. It is a 
calm, well-considered production, abounding in sound 
hilosophical views, expressed with great vigor. Mr 
handler is a close reasoner and an able writer. There 
is a great deal of epigrammatic terseness in his style. His 
reputation is established on a sound and enduring 
basis. Mr. Chandler, by his various law publications, 
has rendered a great service to the profession of which 
he is an ornament, and his labors have been high-— 
ly appreciated. As an author, he never aims at what is called 
“fine writing,” which is one of the most prominent literary sins 
of the day. We have few writers of purer English among us. 


» 
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CAPE WAGON. 


In No.7 of the present volume, we meee among other charac- 
teristic sketches of the Cape of Good Hope, a — of a Cape Wag- 
oner. We now add a spirited sketch of a Cape Wagon, with its almost 
interminable team of oxen and bullocks, winding their way alon; 
one of the vast plains of South Africa. The wagoners are furnis 
with whips of enormous length, the stocks being of cane-pole, so 
that they are enabled without moving, to reach with the lash a 
large number of animals. Though not particularly unkind to 
their animals, they are very fond of wiclding this official badge 
and of cracking it most ostentatiously whenever a European ap- 
pears in sight. The country over which these wagons travel is of 
a difficult character, and it frequently requires the utmost exertions 
of a team like that depicted in our engraving, to get the wagon 
through the miry places in which they occasionally settle. 


“WASSAIL BOWLE, OR GRACE CUP.” 


Wassail, or was-heal, in Saxon, signifies your health, and is now 
used in a very limited sense, and only at the time of Christmas. 
It anciently signified mirth and festivity in general; and in this 
sense it occurs in Shakspeare, as follows : 

“The king doth wake to-night, and take his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the s upspring reels.” 
And Milton likewise says : 
“Tm loth to meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 
Of such late wassailers.” 

Wasselling was a great ceremony at Court on Twelfth Night, in 
the reign of Henry VII. “ When the steward cometh in at the 
doore with the wassel, he must crie three times ‘ wassel, wassel, 
wassel,’ and then the chaplain was to answer with a good songe.” 
In a very old house at Bexley, in Kent, is an oaken chimney- 
piece, on which is carved a wassel bowle, resting on the 


HON. PELEG W. CHANDLER. 


of an apple tree. On one side is the word wassheil, and on the 
other seinheile ; it is at least as old as the fourteenth century. 
The custom of throwing toast, and pouring out libations to apple 
trees for proving a fruitful year, was called wassel; the term is 
still applied to the drinking songs sung in the cider counties on the 
eve of Epiphany, when the ceremony is performed. In Holderness, 
and other parts of Yorkshire, it is the custom to carry about with 
the wassel cup an image of our Saviour, together with a quantity 
of roasted apples, so that this custom has been restricted to the 
convivial season of Christmas, and the custom of roasting apples 
on Christmas Eve still continues in some districts. The origin of 
the term wassel is traced to the story of Vortigern and Rowena, 
the daughter of Hengist. On their first interview, she kneeled be- 
fore him, and presenting a cup of wine, said, “ Hlaford Kynning 
waes-heil !”—i. e., Lord King, health be to you! The king being 
unacquainted with the Saxon language, asked the meaning of the 
terms, and being told that they wished his health, and that he 
should answer by saying drink heil, he did so, and commanded 
her to drink ; then taking the cup, he kissed the damsel, and pledged 
her. From this the custom long remained in Britain, whoever drank 
to another at a feast said, watcht heil, and he that received the cup, 
answered, drink heil. The wassel songs were sung during the fes- 
tivities of Christmas, and in earlier times, by the itinerant minstrels, 
of whom, with the practice, some remains may be traced in our 

resent wails and carols. One of these songs is preserved in the 

ritish Museum.—A wassail bowle, or cup, was anciently placed 
on the table of Princes as well as Abbote. In the 11th volume of 
Archzlogia, there is an engraving of one which formerly belonged 
to Glastonbury Abbey, and a dissertation upon it is by Dr. Milner. 
The inside (which holds two quarts) is farnished with eight pegs, 
at equal distances, one below the other, in conformity to Edgar’s 
law to repress excess in drinking. ‘This measurement allowed of 
half a pint to each person. There is one now to be seen at Mr. 
Greenall’s, Great Common Street, Soho. In the preface to the his- 
tory of “Tom Thumbe, the Little,” pubYehed in the year 1621, 
is the following passage :—“‘ Now you must imagine me to sit 
by a good fire, amongst a companye of good fellows, over a 
well spiced wassel bowle of Christmas ale, telling of these merrie 
tales which hereafter followe.” 


WHAT WORKING MEN HAVE DONE. 

But some may say, “ Why give worki people time 
to think ? What use can make of it Let 
us see what done. meral literature. 
Look at Daniel Defoe, the author of “ inson Crusoe,” 
one of the writers of prose fiction that ever lived ; 


t. William Cobbett, the great master of racy Sax- 
on English, was in early life a farmer’s boy, and after- 
wards a common soldier. Isaak Walton, the pleasing 
biographer and “complete angler,” was a linen 6 
Then in science: Thomas Simpson, the distinguis 
mathematician, wrought, for the greater part of his life, 
as a weaver. Captain Cook, one of the most scientific 
of English sailors, and a very pleasing writer, was whol- 
ly self-taught. His father, a poor t, learned to 
was of seventy, in order that he 
might le to peruse his son’s voyages. Arkwrigh 
subsequently Sir Richard, the inventor of the cohen 
spinning machine, was a poor man, and commenced life 
asabarber. James Brindley, the author of canal navi- 
gation in England, the first who tunnelled great hills, 
and brought ships across navigable rivers on bridges, 
was a millwright. Herschell, subsequently Sir William, 
originally a musician in a Hanoverian regiment, became 
a skilful optician and a astronomer. To him 
Campbell refers in the well-known line : 


“Gave to the lyre of heaven another string.” 


Then for the fine arts. Chantrey was a milk and butter 
boy, and his first mouldings were in softer material than 
marble. Sir Thomas Lawrence was the son of an inn- 
—_ and wholly self-taught. John Opie was found 
by Dr. Walcott working in a saw-pit. William H 
the greatest master of ‘emma ever developed his 
ideas by means of the pencil, served his apprenticeship 
to an engraving silversmith, and commenest his profes- 
sional career by engraving coats of arms and shop bills. 
Then in poetry. Gifford, the first editor of the “ Quar- 
terly,” began life as a poor sailor boy, and afterwards 
served an apprenticeship to a shoemaker. Bloomfield— 
—— me for calling him the English Burns—wrote his 
t poem, the “‘ Farmer’s Boy,’”’ while he, too, worked 
in a garret as a shoemaker. “Ben Jonson,” says Fuller, in his 
“ English Worthies,” “‘ worked for some time as a bricklayer and 
mason. He helped to build the new structure of Lincoln’s Inn 
when, having a trowel in his hand, he had a book in his pocket.” 
Shakspeare, your own Will Shakspeare, was a poor man’s son ; 
his father could not write his name, and his cross or mark still ex- 
ists in the record of Stratford-on-Avon to attest the fact. The 
poet’s own education seems to have been very limited, and tradi- 
tion describes him as having lived for a time by very humble em- 
ployments. Then turn we to theology, the highest range of all. 
The two Millers, Doctor Isaac, dean of Carlisle, and his brother 
Joseph, author of the well-known “ History of the Church,” be- 
gan life as weavers. Dr. Prideaux, author of the “‘ Connection,” 
and bishop of Worcester, got his education by entering Oxford as 
a kitchen-boy. John Bunyan, the greatest master of allegory and 
author of the second best book in all the world, was a self-taught 
tinker. These be some of England’s best working men, who have 
thought, and thought to some pu . These be some of your 
hosiers, and linen-drapers, and millwrights and masons, and saw- 
yers, and shoemakers, and weavers, and barbers, and tinkers. Is 
England proud of them? Well she may be. Does she want 
more of them? She needs them all. Then let England give her 
working men time to think ; for the man’s sake, for the master’s 
sake, for England’s sake—for God’s sake.—London Lectures. 


ALMKANDER OF RUSSIA. 

The present emperor seems disposed to depart from the habits 
of his deceased father on one more point than has hitherto been 
noticed—he permits petitions to be presented to him when out 
walking or driving. The wife of an officer, who felt his just 
claims to promotion unfairly passed over, lately addressed the 
emperor when out walking early one morning, and made him ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances connected with the case by 
word of mouth. The emperor immediately proceeded with her 
to the war office, and had the papers she adverted to laid before 
him, and in the course of a few lee, everything had been arrang- 
ed to the satisfaction of the bold rablantecediee York Courier 
and Enquirer. 


REPRESENTATION OF A CAPE OF GOOD HOPE WAGON. 


he began life as a hosier, and was almost wholly 
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REMOVAL! 
We have removed our office of publication to No. 22 Winter 
Street, in the large building especially erected for our business 


AMERICAN STREETS. 

An Englishman who has written a book about America—we 
don’t remember and don’t care for his name—says :—* With very 
few exceptions, American streets are wretchedly ill paved and in- 
tolerably filthy, so badly lighted that it is dangerous to go out 
after dark, and so full of holes that European carriages would not 
be safe a week.”” We don’t know what he means by that, for our 
carriages are fully one third lighter than the English vehicles, and 
an American trotting wagon is a marvel of light weight to English 
eyes. “I have seen ladies,” says our Englishman, “over the 
ankle-step in mud ruts two feet deep, and chasms large enough to 
overturn an omnibus. Even in cities the inhabitants of which pay 
heavy taxes for paving and cleansing, these departments are very 
ill-conducted, and the state of many back and cross strects baffles 
description. So far from bearing comparison with England, the 
Americans in this respect can scarcely claim equality with the 
foulest towns of southern Europe. There are Janes in New York 
worse than any in Marseilles.” Such is the sweeping condemna- 
tion our foreign friend visits us with. He found a few places in a 
bad condition, and thereupon Bull-like, concluded that they were 
allso. Butan Englishman has some reason to be proud of the 
condition of the streets of his nativeland. London, notwithstand- 
ing its enormous population, is kept in apple-pie order, and so 
might New York be if proper exertions were made. 


Dremxc Harn.—The Chinese do not make external applica- 
tions of coloring matter to the hair. They treat gray hair as a 
disease produced by the exhaustion of iron in the system, and 
restore the color by taking ferruginous doses. 


A tone Warx.—At Newark, N. J., one Mickey Free lately 
walked one hundred and six hours without sitting or sleeping, on 
a plank forty feet long and four feet wide. He risked his health 
for the paltry sum of $300. 


Awrut Derravitr.—Two young girls were lately arrested at 
Hartford, in the land of steady habits, for stealing whalebone to 
manufacture hooped skirts for themselves. 


SPLINTERS. 


..»» An Ashantee negro, who spoke a little English, on see- 
ing ice for the first time, said: “Him be water fass asleep.” 
. The president has pardoned Wagner, the foreign agent, 
convicted of enlisting men in this country for the Eastern war. 
.«.. The ono hundred and fifty-sixth anniversary of Yale Col- 
lege, Ct., was lately celebrated with immense éclat. 
-.«. The new water-works to supply the city of Brooklyn, New 
York, are under way, and going on with great rapidity. 
. About eight thousand dollars have been forwarded from 
New York for the relief of the sufferers by inundation in France. 
. Lord Brougham, one of the hardest working of England’s 
great men, is living in poor health and retired at his villa. 
. The Toronto Globe docs not like the idea of Canada be- 
ing merely a duelling-ground for gentlemen from this side. 
. Thirty-two fishing vessels were lately wrecked in the 
Straits of Belle Isle, during a very violent hurricane. 
-... A young English lady lately recovered $15,000 in a suit 
brought for breach of a marriage promise. 
.. St. Martin, the Canadian, whose digestive organs are vis- 
ible and in good condition,*has been taken to England. 
“es he imperial recognition of the American Bonaparte has 
good deal of uneasiness to Jerome. 
.« German is said to have succeeded, under influence of 
chlorcform, in transplanting hair on to a bald man’s head. 
coe e Geneva is to be dammed at certain points to prevent 
inundation of the River Rhone. 
. A proposition has been introduced into the U. 8. Senate, 
to give members\three. thousand dollars a year. 
-+«. Gur systém of private capital executions has been recom- 
mended by the House of Lords for adoption in Great Britain. 
+++ Gea. Tom Thamb lately had $20,000 worth of presents 
stolen from him in Cinciuzati, but recovered them. 
.+++ Miss Laura Keene has been ejected by legal process from 
the theatre in New York she managed so well. 
- The Russian loss in the late war is now stated to amount 
to a little less than 300,000 men. 
. The Fren a peasant who won the gold ingot valued at 
40,000  frarfes, died poor, having spent it all in charity. 
. The Emperor Nicholas is reported to have left a memoir 
of his , to be published four years from this time. 
+++» Aman in Doylston lately died from having an arm and 
leg cut off by a mowing machine, Be careful with machinery, 
+> The peach crop in the Souther. States is magni 
Hereabouts there is a very poor show of that fruit. 
+++. The French residents of Menino gure’ tin-pan 
enade to their minister for refusing to preside at a charity meeting. 
+++» The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, one of the world’s 
wonders, has been explored to the extent of eleven miles. 


Surgeon is nated Doctoroff. 


THE INCOMING OF AUTUMN. 

September by the almanac! September by the bright atmos- 
phere! September by the exulting bound of the pulses, and the 
rush of the invigorated blood! We hail thee, bright and genial 
month! The dog-days are passed. Rabid canine animals have 
run their race, foamed at the mouth, bitten infants and alderneys, 
frightened old women into convulsions, and gone to the dogs. We 
can walk the thoroughfares without fear of insane bulldogs rush- 
ing out of alley-ways, and making love to the calves of our legs. 
We can walk the streets without “larding the lean earth as we 
walk.” We can breathe, we can sleep, we can think. A plunge 
in the ocean wave is no longer a Inxury. We shudder at the 
thought of Newport, Cape May and Coney Island. We have the 
ague at the thought of Mount Washington and the cloud-environed 
summit of the Kaatskills. We turn our thoughts city-ward. We 
interest ourselves in theatricals and musical matters. We consult 
the papers to see what our friend Kimball is doing—what Mr. 
Manager Barry, and what the directors of the Howard and the 
National. Will Jack Brougham hold his own at the Bowery? 
How about those new importations of Niblo? What has become 
of Sarah Felix? Is Max Maretzek destined to an Austerlitz vic- 
tory or a Waterloo defeat? Are not those balloon skirts a little 
too airy for autumn wear? Will the concert and lecture season 
be brilliant? What new “imp of Germany brought up in France” 
will be introduced into the ball-room? These are serious ques- 
tions, and discussed with all the gravity of the “ points” in a con- 
gress of royal representatives to settle the affairs of Europe. 

But let us not be in haste to abandon the country. It has still 
its manifold attractions. The trees are just putting on that bronzed 
hue so dear to the painter’s eye, and so much more soothing than 
the raw green of July. The distant hills are veiled in that golden | 
mist that poor Doughty used to represent so well. The noontides 
are glorious, effulgent, and the air is pure and balmy and soft to 
the lungs. If the parterres of the gardens no longer send forth 
an aromatic odor, they are bright with a floral glory that the sum- 
mer knows not. The many-hued dahlias flame along the gravel- 
walks ; the asters display their fluted leaves in many an entrancing 
hue. Along the trellices, the grapes hang in purpling clusters ; 
and in the garden plats, the luscious melons with their braided 
skins woo the eye and awaken the appetite. Further on, opened 
husks of the maize turn their deep golden ears to the sunlight. 
The sharp sickle gleams among the falling grain. Apples, golden 
as those of the Hesperides, glisten in the interstices of the foliage. 
Whole acres of orange pumpkins, suggestive of Thanksgiving, in 
connexion with the gabbling flocks of turkeys that strut about the 
fallows, diversify the rustic landscape. From the far-off copse you 
see now and then a puff of light smoke swell up into the blue at- 
mosphere, followed, at an interval, by a dull report, telling you that 
the sportsman has donned his accoutrements, and that Rover or 
Dash has made a point. Now the practical farmer begins to count 
his gains, and the gentleman farmer his expenditures. The former 
has his reward for his labor and experience, the latter his pleasure 
for his pains. 

In many respects, September in New England is the most de- 
lightful month of the year. It is neither too hot nor too cold; it 
is healthy and invigorating. It admits of exercise of mind and 
body without let or hindrance. It is a graceful portal by which 
we enter on the season of winter, as in a well-regulated bathing 
establishment we pass through different degrees of temp-rature, 
from the callid to the frigid. The man who is dissatisfied with 
the month of September must be very difficult to please. : 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION. 

The Journal says :—‘ France, we believe, makes no Christian 
pretences in regard to her conquests, and practises but little more 
than she pretends. Africa she converts into a sort of political 
Botany Bay, to be used as a vent for the restless spirits who im- 
peril the existence of her despotic rulers. The French idea of 
spreading civilization seems to be the getting up of autos-da-fe 
among wild Arabs, forcing wines and brandy upon the people of 
the Sandwich Islands at the cannon’s mouth, and stifling Italian 
independence by armed legions stationed in the Eternal City. But 
if we measure her sins by her success, she has much less to answer 
for than her great rivals, England and Russia.” Yet our fair 
cousins of France and England are constantly throwing into our 
faces our pretended thirst for territorial expansion, much as a 
rogue in a crowd who has picked a pocket is the very first to utter 
the ery of “Stop thief!’ But we can endure these unjust taunts, 
because, in Yankee phrase, they “don’t amount to unything.” 
But if we chose to retaliate, what stories we could tell with admit- 
ted history for a basis! 


» 


Weppep Buiiss.—A married woman in England is really the 
property of her husband, and her sufferings, in consequence, par- 
ticularly among the lower classes, are often terrible. In those 
classes wife-beating is common, and we believe the law allows 
chastisement with a stick big as a man’s thumb. As some rustic 
thumbs are rather solid, the consequences may be imagined. 


Avsrraia.—Advices from Melbourne represent the agricul- 
tural prospects of the colony as flourishing. The gold mines were 
more abundant daily. Railroads were being encouraged by the 

Waar Names !—The official named as the next Russian am- 
bassador-to France is called Count Kissenuif. A Russian army 


eee? 


Londen, lsely, a Mr. Coulter, a 
member of the Life Guards, preached a very effective sermon in a 


Methodist chapel. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 

The past travelling season produced some accidents on land and 
water that have carried distress into the bosom of many families, 
and dismay wherever the tidings have reached. It is still perilous 
to travel in this country; and the more so, since there is no dimi- 
nution on the part of the public of that craving for excessive speed, 
that restless fury of locomotion which perhaps underlies all trav- 
elling disasters. To save time, people are willing to run the risk 
of rushing unprepared upon eternity. The travelling public will 
patronize the fastest boat, and will applaud the fastest demonstra- 
tion of a locomotive. The rivalry of steamboats owes its exist- 
ence to a popular feeling. The sole thought of nearly every pas 
senger in a railroad train is to get on as fast as possible. A slow 
rate of running causes dissatisfaction throughout a train. A 
steamboat that accomplishes only twelve miles an hour, is voted 
an “old tub.” Newspaper articles are written denouncing the 
parsimony and timidity of a corporation that goes on the “slow 
and sure” principle, and every newspaper correspondent has his 
fling. No wonder that the cornet player Vivian stipulated, before 
visiting this country on a professional tour, that his life should be 
previously insured against the risk of travel for $50,000. We 
have sometimes, when heartsick at reading tales of death and ma 
tilation occasioned directly or indirectly by the mania for rushing 
from place to place at the utmost possible speed, been disposed to 
regard steamboats and railroads with aversion, and to look back 
to the days of stage-coaches and sailing-packets with regret. We 
are, we sorrowfully confess it, too fast a people. We must stop 
running these daily risks ; we must be content to move more slowly 
and securely. If we escape death and mutilation, we are worn out 
and effete at fifty. Our old age is an old age of exhaustion and 
debility, and arrived at the threshold, we cry, too late and despair- 
ingly, with Dr. Walcott, “O, give me back my youth!” It is we 
who have thrown it away. We empty the brimming chalice at a 
draught, and then, when the parching thirst comes on, complain 
that there is not a drop left in the cup. 


A Puenomenox.—A child with two heads is living in England. 
One of its heads is charming, the other diminutive and deformed. 
The old proverb says that “two heads are better than one,” and 
an opportunity is afforded of testing its truth now. 


J. Frost.—This gentleman has returned to England. We al- 
lude to John Frost, Esq., and not Jack Frost of meteorological 
celebrity. This Mr. Frost was the exiled Chartist, who made such 
a noise in this country recently. 


Gorse vup.—Among the celebrities who, in times past, made 
ascensions with M. Godard, the aeronaut, were Marshal St. Arnand, 
the hero of the Alma, and Arago, the great French astronomer. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Boston, by Rev. J. P. Robinson, Mr. Thomas Taylor to Miss t O. 
Laughlin; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles J. Stuart, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Sarah Ada Dearborn, of Stratham, N. H.; by Ker. Phineas Stowe, Mr. 
Caleb D. Smith to Miss Charlotte M. Hunt; by Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Mr. 
John Petit to Miss Elizabeth Bailey; by Rev. A. Blaikie, Mr. Daniel Campbell 
to Miss Susan J. Buchanas.—At Dorchester. by Res. K. Pike, Mr. William J. 
Rolfe to Miss Eliza J. (arew.—At Nantucket, Mr. Charies B. Sante to Miss 
Lydia G. Broek.— At Roxbury, by Rev. A. C. Thompeon, Kev. S. B. Fairbank, 
of the Bombay Mission, to Miss Mary Ballantine.— At ehh by Kev. 
D. P. Pike. Mr. Heury M. Bracket, of West Newbury, to Miss Mary E. Rich- 
ardson, of Groveland.—At Amesbury, by Kev. &. Mason, Mr. William A. Rew- 
ell to Miss Lucinda N. Bailey.— At Salisbury, by Rev. B. Sawyer, Mr. William 
A. Kennett to Miss Sarah D. Osgood —At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. 

H. Baily to Miss Arabella Loring, both of Duxbury. —At New Bedford. 
by Rev. B. V. Stevenson, Mr. Eugene H. Gifford to Miss Rebecca T. Howland. 
At New York, Mr. William A. Lamper to Miss Sarah BE. Wright, both of Lyan. 
At Cleveland, O., Mr. L. M. Oviatt, of C., to Mise Mary B. Smith, of Spring- 
field, Mass.—At Chicago, Ill., P. Cornell, Esq. to Miss Helen M. Gray. 


DEATHS. 


At Boston, Mr. William D. Stewart, 28; Mrs. Olive Marshall, of Nashua, N. 
H., 84; Mrs. Sarah D. Munroe, 75; Mrs. Abigail T. Vose. 60; Joseph F. Dyke, 
4; Mr. Hugh Dugan, 71.—At South Boston, Mr. Daniel Weston, 65.—At 
Chelsea, Mr. Charlies J. Hanson, 21.—At Cambridgeport, Mr. John Russ, 41. 
At Medford, Miss Hepzibah Hall, 58.—At Brookline, Mr. Timothy H. Child, 
72; Capt. Benjamin Bradley. 70.—At Cohasset, Mr. Charles 46. 
At Lowell, Mrs. Matrassa L. Sanford, 20.—At Wenham. Mr. Abraham Dodge, 
41; Alphonso M. Dodge. his son, 17.—At Haverhill, Mr. Gilbert W. Rowe, 17. 
At W t M h Parker, 40; Mr. Richard Hill, 78; Mrs. Polly 
Woodward, 90.—At Monument, Mrs. Mary Gifford, 65.—At East Salisbury, 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Coffin, 49.—At Taunton, Mr. Frederick W. Morey, 36.—At 
Sandwich, Mr. Edmund Bassett, 45.—At Nantucket, Mr. Benjamin F. Ray, 43. 
At Worthington, Mr. Elijah Higgins, 66.—At Buckland, Mrs. Mary Newton, 
54.—At Montague, Mr. Francis Webber, 62.—At Portsmouth, N. H., Wil- 
liam Haven, Eaq., 81.—At Bath, Me., Mrs. Sarah F. Taliman, 43.—At Port- 
land, Me., Capt. Jonathan Tucker, 86.—At Camden, Me , Joseph M., second 
son of Mr. George Bradford, of Charlestown, Mass., 18.—At Palmyra. = &, 
Mr. Benjamin Armington, 80, formerly of Providence, R. I. 
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[Written for Ballow's Pictorial.) 
A PHANTASY. 


By “gay HUMBOLDT.” 


I dreamed it was night by the sleeping sea, 
And the stars were sinking away to rest ; . 

And I thought that proud kings were humbled to me, 
That proud nations trembled at my behest. 


In a moment a ship arose from the sea, 
"Twas a fairy ship with a cloud of sail, 
And it sped on and onward right gallantly, 

As if borne on the wings of a tempest gale. 


There were echoes of laughter and songs of love 
That came to my ears—high sounds of glee— 

As like a bright cloud of evening she drove 
O'er the curling waves of the wakening sea. 


Onward and on! and a hurricane swept 

Onward and on o'er the place where I stood, 
Onward and on, till the fairy thing leapt 

Like a wild thing of life from the maddening flood. 


Onward and on, like a bird of the sea, 
It toppled the waves of the ether air, 

A moment—then dashed down breathiessly,— 
And vanished like rime in the sun’s fierce glare. 


» 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE CANADIAN FUGITIVE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Ir was a soft, warm day in carly summer. The glorious beauty 
of the season bore no sign of approaching decay, but all over the 
green earth’s broad bosom were sunshine and loveliness. No 
cloud was in the summer sky—no gloom in the cool, sweet depths 
of the glorious old woods that skirted the city, and spread its dark, 
green foliage miles and miles away towards the broad river. 

There had been tokens of an insurgent spirit among the Cana- 
dians for some months. Secret meetings had been held, arms pro- 
vided, and the watchword was only needed to arouse the lion 
hearts longing to achieve the deeds they fondly hoped would lead 
to independence. Of these hearts, Simon Duncombe was the 
strongest and bravest. By common consent, he had put himself 
into’ the foremost rank, and was allowed to retain his position 
without a rival. At once statesman and soldier, with judgment 
and experience to mark out the path for himself and others, and 
bravery to lead them on, each insurgent involuntarily looked to 
Duncombe, as to the gallant leader who, in some way, was to gain 
the prize for which their souls panted. 

Every one knows how this ill-fated struggle ended—how power- 
less was the insurgent force against the serried ranks of England’s 
army. But perhaps few know what became of the brave Dun- 
combe—of him who left his blood in streams upon the strects of 
Montreal; and who, not until his associates were all cut down by 
the bayonets of the soldiers, or were made prisoners, sought to 
secure his own immediate safety. 

Hastening unperceived from the melee, he succeeded in gaining 
his own house, where he remained until evening, with his wife and 
children clustering about him, deploring the fate that was about to 
separate them perhaps forever. For the brave associates who had 
fallen by his side, there was an honorable grave. For him, in pro- 
spective, there was only the traitor’s death. It could not be! No 
rope should ever touch the free neck of Simon Duncombe; and 
although his brave heart swelled at the thought of flying ignomini- 
ously from his family and friends, still it was the only alternative, 
and he felt compelled to embrace it. 

In the depths of the forest was a cave which he believed was 
unknown to any person but himself and his eldest daughter, who 
had frequently accompanied him on his exploring or hunting expe- 
ditions. To this place he resolved to trust himself for a few 
weeks, or at least until the storm raised by the insurrection should 
have blown over, or the hot pursuit which would probably be made 
for him should have abated. 

In the dead of night he left his wife and Constance weeping bit- 
terly at the necessity of this painful separation. Sadly, and yet 
with a step that did not once falter, he passed around the beds of 
his sleeping children, kissed their bright, rosy lips and fair, waxen 
eyelids again and again, pressed his wife and daughter to his 
bosom in @ long and lingering embrace, and was off under the 
clear depths of the midnight sky to his lonely place in the deep 
wood. Thither his daughter promised to go on certain days, and 
keep him supplied with fresh food. 

“But the danger to Constance, Simon—have you thought of 
that ?” Mrs. Duncombe had tearfully asked of him. 

“ All, all has been in my thoughts, Mary,” he answered, “ and 
provided for, asfar as possible. Constance will show you the little 
case of pistols which I have given her ; and she has had experience 
enough in our excursions through the woods, to avail herself of 
her skill in fire-arms to defend herself should she be attacked by 
any animal; and I do not apprehend any danger from pursuit in 
that part of the wood through which she will have to pass. Take 
courage, Mary! God will protect the right !’” 

It was the third morning after Simon Duncombe had left his 
house, and judging that by this time the food he had carried away 
was consumed, Constance prepared herself for a walk through the 
woods. She took with her a brother of about ten or eleven years 
old, both as #.companion, and also to give a color to the story she 
might be forced to tell respecting the food. Taking care to select 
provisions that would afford the most nourishment with the least 


bulk, ahe divided it with Roland, first making it into small pack- | 


ages, that could be easily dinposed about the person. 


Roland was a bright, intelligent, little fellow, who almost wor- 
shipped his sister Constance. And indeed Constance Duncombe 
was a sister to be proud of. Handsome, dignificd, yet without a 
touch of vanity or haughtiness; modest and delicate, yet with a 
smack of her father’s brave and indomitable spirit ; fleet and agile 
as a young fawn, from her health giving exercise, taken in the 
woods and on the mountain tops with her father, in his wandering 


hours, yet graceful in every movement as the most courtly lady in. 


the queen’s household, Constance, at nineteen, was almost match- 
less in the rich gifts of her beauty and goodness. 

Nor was she less fond of the beautiful boy, who already gave 
promise of a life that should be rich with the affluence of his beauty 
and genius. It was rare hearing the boy converse with his sister, 
as he now did, upon the probable fate of his father. That he 
would escape—would go to America—would there become a great, 
free and glorious leader of thousands, seemed to be in the boy’s 
mind. Such faith on the part of a few more of such brave hearts 
as those who drenched Montreal with their blood, would have 
made Duncombe at this moment the leader of a mighty host, or 
the ruler of a people. 

“ And now, sister Constance,” he continued, “ how long do you 
suppose papa will have to stay in that horrid cave ?” 

“ Not horrid, Roland! The cave is a very good hiding-place for 
papa. Do not think of it so, Roland ; it will make you unhappy. 
Papa and myself have stayed in that cave through a tremendous 
thunder-shower, but yet it did not seem gloomy to me.” 

“That is because you are such a famous hunter, Constance. 
Wasn’t it a pity that you were not a boy? You would have made 
such a glorious huntsman; and perhaps Mr. Morton up at the 
Lodge would have let you marry his daughter.” 

“ Why, Roland, do you consider that as the greatest happiness ?” 

“Why, Constance, Agnes Morton looks like an angel! Did 
you ever see such beautiful eyes? They seem to look right into 
my heart.” 

Constance could not even smile at her brother’s enthusiasm, so 
much did she regret his too mature nature. “Whom the god’s 
love, die early,” she had often heard it said; and always she 
thought of that mournful prophecy, when Roland was the subject 
of her meditations. And certainly there was room to fear that 
the boy-poet—he whose thoughts ran into verse, even before he 
had learned to write them down—would not be very long-lived. 
Already he had addressed stanza after stanza to Agnes Morton, 
who had become spiritualized and holy to the boy’s poetic imagi- 
tion. Leading the subject back to his father, Constance tried to 
interest him in her description of the cave, and thus beguiled their 
weary walk. 

An hour’s smart walking brought them before it, and then Con- 
stance began to tremble. What if her father had never found his 
way hither during that night? What if he might already have 
been tracked and imprisoned? For a moment her strength failed 
her; but in faith and hope she sprang forward, lifted the tangled 
brushwood that hid the mouth of the cave, and entered, to find 
herself and her brother clasped in their father’s arms. 


He looked careworn and thin; and it was with a strong effort, 
that he could appear cheerful before the children. His wounds 
were partly healed, and Constance helped him to dress them with 
the bandages she had brought with her. A part of his sufferings 
had proceeded from this circumstance; and now that the wounds 
were easier, he wore a more cheerful aspect. Hour after hour 
elapsed, and still the children stayed on. They could not bear to 


leave their father alone, and Roland seriously proposed remaining | 


with him. 

“That will not do, my son,” said his father. “Constance 
would, in that case, be obliged to go home alone. I sleep here, 
too, much more comfortably than if I had a child to protect. So, 
go home, my good children, and come to me again in three days.” 

As she emerged from the deep underwood that sheltered the 
mouth of the cave, Constance fancied that she heard another step 
than her own or Roland’s. Nor was she mistaken ; for before she 
had gone many yards she encountered Duncan Law, a half-crazed, 
half-idiotic fellow, who lived at the outer edge of the wood, and 
whose wandering propensities were well known to herself and her 
father, who frequently met him in their rambles. She could not 
tell by his countenance whether he suspected anything or not. He 
did not look surprised to see her in that place, but he looked 
rather strangely at the boy, whom he had never seen there before. 

“ An’ whar’s your braw father, Miss Constance ?” said Donald, 
in his broad Scotch voice and accent. “He doesna hunt in the 
woods as he did lang syne.” 

“No, Donald,” she answered, kindly. ‘“ Papa has been wound- 
ed, and has gone away from home to recover. We hope he will 
be able to be about and well before long.” 

The “innocent” nodded, and Constance fancied that he direct- 
ed a furtive glance in the direction of the cave. Scarcely had she 
time to take in this thought, which was in itself unwelcome, if not 
positively alarming, before a man dressed as a soldier appeared at 
the opposite side of the wood. He started at seeing the odd 
group, but recovered his presence of mind, and blew a small 
whistle, which hung at his belt. Another appeared ; and so much 
time elapsed after that, that Constantine felt re-assured by the 
thought that there were no more to come. These two confronted 
the idiot, who drew his face into such a hopeless, senseless look, 
that the men fairly smiled. 

“ A pretty enemy to attack, Bill!’’ said the one who came at the 
sound of the whistle, ‘“ No wonder you were afraid! Formidable 
foes—a fool, a girl, and an infant! Well said some of our fellows 
at mess the other day, that Bill Herkimer was a good scout, but a 
bad fighter !” 

“Don't say that again, Joshua, or you will find Bill Herkimer’s 
courage somewhere about your lony, lean carcass,” 


“ Well, well, Bill, put your courage in your pocket now, for I 
don’t think you will need it here. But you must speak to the en- 
emy. I am too bashful. The girl looks as if she was the leader. 
Faith, she is a proud one, I know !’” 

All this Constance heard, and then, taking Roland by the hand, 
and beckoning Duncan to follow, she took up the line of march, 
and passed directly in front of the soldiers. Sach were her dig- 
nity of manner and the air of conscious superiority she wore, that 
they stood amazed, not offering to move until she was entirely out 
of sight. 

“TI say, Bill, that must be the queen, God bless her!” said 
Josh “No c m ‘oman could Jook and walk like that. 
What's your opinion ?” 

“Don’t speak to me, Josh. I am consumedly flustrated ; and 
if we’ve done wrong in not taking her before the leftenant, I can’t 
help it. J couldn’t touch her, and she looking so grand «Il the 
time !” 

Meantime, Constance and her companions made what haste 
they could out of the woods. She saw that Donald trembled and 
grew pale at the sight of the soldiers, and this determined her not 
to follow a plan which she had half conceived in her mind, of 
trusting him with her father’s retreat, so that, in case of anything 
happening unexpectedly to herself in the way of capture, she 
would have no apprehensions of his starving to death in the cave, 
or running the risk of being taken by leaving it. 

She charged Roland not to tell her mother that there was any 
danger to be dreaded, but determined to go more frequently to the 
wood and watch. Under pretence of gathering roots, she carried 
a small basket and a knife, and equipped Roland with a similar 
outfit, taking care to have the knives well ground. As she entered 
the house, she uttered almost a scream of delighted surprise at 
seeing the guest who was with her mother. The stranger rose 
and clasped her in his arms. It was Roderic Heathfield, the long- 
acknowledged lover of Constance, and the special favorite of all 
the Duncombe family, from the futher down to little Kitty. And 
well he might be, for, bating a little family pride, Roderic was a 
a very noble fellow, and his love for Constance Duncombe was 
fast outgrowing all his little defects of character springing out of 
this very quality of pride. 

“Thank Heaven, that you are come, Roderic,” said Constance. 
“Now indeed I shall have no fear”—feeling assured that her 
mother had explained her father’s position. 

“T came because I heard such exaggerated stories of the quell- 
ing of the insurgents,” he said. ‘‘ Maury told me at Quebec, that 
your father had been among the killed, and that his family had 
fled from Montreal. I was almost frantic until I reached this 
place. I would have gone immediately to meet you, had not your 
mother assured me that I should not find my way to the cave.” 


Constance’s happiness had now but one drawback, and that was 
her father’s situation ; and the danger of this, too, faded away be- 
fore her lover’s glowing description of the beautiful scenery of 
American landscapes, the glory of American sunsets, and the 
priceless worth of American freedom. Constance listened, and 
drank in the desire of seeing her father safe in one of those highly 
favored spots which he described so glowingly. Roderic must, of 
course, return soon, and whatever was to be done, must be done 
quickly. No time was to be lost. She must visit the cave the 
next morning early, and make preparations for her father’s escape. 

At dawn the next morning, Roderic and Constance went to the 
cave, carrying a suit of boatman’s clothes for Mr. Duncombe. 
Dressing himself in these, they found, to their great satisfaction, 
that the disguise, assisted by a brown wig, fitted over his black 
hair, would be impenetrable. 

Their plan was for him to steal from the cave at night, and 
meet them at the river side before dawn. They would touch at « 
given point with a boat, while Roderic, who should be similarly 
dressed, should in reality perform the labor of rowing, while Mr. 
Duncombe should appear to relieve him. Thus, if they were seen 
on the river, they would be apparently conveying the old lady, 
whom Constance was dressed to represent, her various trunks, 
packages and boxes down the river. 

Under the very eyes of a sentinel, who was pacing his slow, 
gleepy walk, at the breaking of the day, they shot off into the 
stream, and when at last he strained his dull vision, as the » uflle:! 
oars dipped in the water and gently dripped the sparklin trop: 
from their blades, he was greeted with the mortifying sight @ two 
men with red flannel shirts, and what seemed to be a Duadle of 
shawls lying in the boat. 

“ Sold, by heaven !’’ was his half drowsy exclamation, but he 
concluded to keep his own counsel, although he shrewdly mspected 
that some escape had been made which should have came under 
his surveillance. : 

Row on, brave oarsmen! the danger is ower! , 

* * * * 

On the banks of a glorious river i she New World, a neat, 
white yilla, enshrined in its embowering. grée®,.tis pwith such a 
perfect affluence of beauty upon the eye of the pasting voyager, 
that he longs to land and thread vith his footsteps its vine-covered 
walks, and listen to the tinkling music of ite fountay 

Here dwells the fugitive, Simen Duncombe. 
Roderic and Constance, long since married. And . 
boy-poet, filling his pages with inaparation drawa 
ful scenery around him. Hush} he is reading his 
Morton, who has come from her Canadian bome to bless with her 
angel eyes the home of Roland Duncombe! All are here—Simon’s 
gentle wife, now passing into the quiet beauty of a peaceful sun- 
set; little Kitty, now grown into the image of Constance ; and 4 
group of older, but graceful and handsome, brothers and sisters 
are seated together on the broad piagza, watghing the gay steamers 
as they hurry en their course upen the noble river, 
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: EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Mr. Henry Harris, the engineer who was killed by the recent 
collision on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, is the third one of 
his family who has been killed by railroad accidents. Two broth- 
ers of another family, now in the employ of the Reading Railroad, 
have each lost a leg. ——- The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education held its annual meeting in Detroit on the 
12th ult.—— The Toronto Colonist states that serious riots have 
taken place in the parish of St. Agnes, Malbaie, St. Irene, and St. 
Fidele, Lower Canada, the inhabitants having risen in crowds and 
attacked the municipal councils, beating them and turning them 
out of their rooms, upsetting the tables, and seizing and carrying 
off all the archives and papers. The cause is the imposing of 
direct taxes for roads. —— The best way to discipline one’s heart 
against scandal, is to believe all stories to be false which ought not 
to be true. —— Samuel Cornwell, alias Fat Sam, a noted highway 
robber, died lately at the Brooklyn hospital. He was one of the 
most desperate characters which ever infested this country, and his 
boldness at times was astounding. He appeared to take no ac- 
count of the condition, pecuniarily, of his victim, knocking him 
down and robbing him with the same satisfaction, whether he ob- 
tained a dollar or five hundred dollars. —— It is said that there is 
not an ounce of that famous perfume, pure otto of roses, sold in 
our country. It is adulterated before it is sent from Egypt—the 
country which furnishes almost the entire supply. —— A company 
of ten members, comprising gentlemen from the East, West and 
South, is being formed in Cincinnati, for the purpose of proceeding 
to Perry, a point eighty miles from the mouth of the river Amazon, 
where it is believed that the mahogany and India rubber trade 
offer extraordinary inducements to men of means and enter- 
prise. —— It was agreed at the wine-grower’s meeting, in Cincin- 
nati, recently, that freezing does not injure wine, provided the 
bottle is not burst or the cork started. A heat 110°, however, will 
completely destroy it.——The St. Louis papers give an account 
of the breaking up of a den of counterteiters in that city. A com- 
plete coining establishment was discovered, and the gang of coun- 
terfeiters, as is supposed, arrested, consisting of five men, all Ital- 
ians. A large quantity of unfinished bogus gold dollars was 
seized, as well as the metals and apparatus for making them.——A 
Russian of the name of Balabin has succeeded in extracting an 
oil out of the yolk of eggs, from which he manufactures oil and 
pomatum. These articles are spoken of as being excellent—— On 
a Sunday evening, lately, a young girl jumped from one of the 
piers in the city of Racine, and was drowned. She had been ac- 
cused of stealing money from her employers, which impelled her 
to this act of violence. After her death, the money was found in 
the house where she had lived. It had been mislaid.—— The St. 
Anthony (Minnesota) Express estimates the number of logs that 
will be floated down the Rum, Mississippi and St. Croix Rivers 
from the pineries, this season, at 320,000,000. —— Judge Davies 
has rendered a decision in the supreme court, at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., that commissioners of highways are liable for accidents on the 
highways, when it can be proved that such accidents occurred in 
consequence of the roads not being kept in proper order. —— It is 
with a faded beauty as with a clock: the more the face is enamel- 
ed, the more clearly do we see the progress of time. —— A number 
of boys discovered several hundred counterfeit gold dollars in the 
edge of the water at the Levee in St. Louis, recently. On further 
search being made, a sack full of counterfeit silver coin was found 
near the same place. —— In New Orleans, drums are used instead 
of bells, to give notice of an auction sale. 

SANITARY STATISTICS. 

The sanitary survey of Massachusetts gives pulmonary statistics 
of all New England, which shows that the usual average of about 
one death in five, from all diseases, occurs from pulmonary dis- 
eases, in the mountains and hills of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
as well as in the interior of New York and the Middle States, and 
that the same ratio, for a series of yezrs, holds good on the sea- 
coast, and in the cities of Boston and New York. Boston, from 
its population of one hundred and fifty thousand, loses by con- 
sumption about fifteen per week, sixty-five per month, or about 
seven hundred and eighty per annum ; New England not less than 

. twenty thousand ; and with the State of New York added, the vic- 
tims of this single disease swell to forty thousand a year. It is 
claimed, however, that the use of some of the new remedies in this 
disease has recently diminished its fatality. 


+ 


Carirors1a Coat.—Coal in abundance is being discovered in 
almost every portion of the State of California, and coal mining 
will, ere long, be added to its already fruitful resources, and on- 
gage the attention of capitalists. A company has been forméd to 
work the Table Mountain Coal Mine, with a capital stock of one 
million of dollars. ‘The coal is found 100 feet from the surface. 

Licursouss Comins of Massachu- 
setts, from the Committee on Commerce, has reported a bill in the 
House of Representatives, making appropriations for lighthouses, 
light-boats, ete,, in Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
amount appropriated for Massachusetts is over $1,000,000. 

Serrpom iw Russia.—The Emperor Alexander II. is said to 
be desirous of abolishing serfdom in the empire. He proposes that 
the government shall raise a loan, purchase serfs of their masters 
and liberate them. In this way, serfdom would be extinguished 
without violence. 

+ 

Poruation.—Paris proper bas increase two hun ired thousand 


in population since Louis Napoleon assumed the reins of govern- 


Wayside Gatherings. 

"The New Brunswick prohibitery liquor law has been repealed. 
J. Insco Williams, the artist, of Cincinnati, is painting a pano- 
rama_of the Bible. 

In the third heaven of Mahomet, the Koran says, there is an 
angel whose eyes are 70,000 days’ journey apart. 

In an old French dicti , Wi is described to be a word of 
three syllables. The lexicographer dare not say more. 


nor the hnmblest in station the 


with a pistol, her severely, because she attempted to 
correct him. 

St. Peter’s Charch, at Rome, in ly of its inestimable 
treasures of art, cost $5,000,000, and the annual expense of repairs 
is over $80,000. 


The upland b= 4 crop, says the Amberst (N. H.) Cabinet, has 
been gathered, usually in fine condition, and considerably ex- 
ceeds that of last year. 

A “catacomb”’ of rattlesnakes has been found on Rattlesnake 
Hill, near Lockport: from a crevice in the rock, three bushels of 
remains were taken out. 

The girls in the silk factory at Hartford have sent one hundred 
spools of sewing silk, of forty colors, to the Times. The editor 
says he likes it “darned well.” 

Samuel Lover says that the words of his popular “Low Back 
Car” song were original with him, but they were adapted to an 
old Irish air called the “Jolly Ploughman.” 

Five passenger cars recently run from Baffalo to Dorchester, a 
distance of seventy-five miles, in an hour and thirty-eight minutes. 
This sort of sporting ought to be discouraged. 

Mr. Andrews, near Onarga, in Iroquois county, Illinois, has an 
artesian fountain upon his premi-:es, from which flows so powerful 
a stream that mills are about to be erected upon it. 

There are one hundred and one masonic lodges, with about 
four hundred acting members, in California, and St. John’s day 
was celebrated at Grass Valley with appropriate exercises. 

Mrs. George Blakesly, of Bath, New York, was bitten on the 
ankle by a rattlesnake, while picking berries, and died the next 
day, the physicians being unable to do anything for her relief. 

The Lowell Citizen and News says that “tin placed about 
young apple trees will prevent the mice from girdling them. The 
material used is the tin of refuse cans, and costs one cent for each 
tree.” 
Edward A. Jessell, of Jersey City, who recently returned from 
San Francisco, and while there was a member of the Vigilance 
Committee, was terribly beaten in New York, by Andy Shehan, a 
well known gambler. 

A new bridge to Goat Island, Niagara Falls, which has so long 
been wanted, is now being constructed, and will be, if completed 
in accordance to the design, a much better structure than was ever 
before seen in that locality. 


Three brothers named Keeley died suddenly in Cincinnati—one 
in jail, of delirium tremens, another the next day by sun-stroke, 
and the third also by sun-stroke, received as he was following his 
brother’s remains to the grave. 

This is the “ tournament ”’ season of the South. One took place 
at Mt. Solon, Augusta, lately. Mr. John H. Crawford, of Augus- 
ta, was declared victor, and Miss Mat. Phillips, of the same coun- 
ty, was chosen Queen of Love and Beauty. 


Colonel Colt and his bride, a beautiful and accomplished lady 
from his own neighborhood in Connecticut, are stopping now at 
Fenton’s Hotel, in London, where they intend to sojourn some 
little time before proceeding to the continent. 


Mr. C. Branch, of Sandal, near Doncaster, has now growing on 
his farm a large breadth of wheat which has been irrigated with 
gas water with the most satisfactory result. The farmers in the 
neighborhood say that the effect is surprisingly good. 

A professor, named Joquet, condemned by the court of chan 
to fifteen months’ imprisonment for blasphemy, because he declared 
that Christ had brothers, and that no faith could be attached to the 
immaculate conception, has been pardoned by King Victor Eman- 
uel of Sardinia. 

The Mobile Tribune suys : “‘ We recently noticed the hand-ome 
donation of $1000 to Bishop Cobbs. Since then, Rev. Dr. Man- 
deville’s people, of this city, who pay him the fair salary of $3000 
a year, have voted him permission to travel for three months, and 
a present of $500 from them to pay expenses. 

The Eastern Argus tells about one of its subscribers calling at 
the office, wearing a hat which he had worn for the last forty 
years! It was still a good hat, and looked as though it would last 
forty years more. The owner said that the changes of style made 
it a fashionable hat every five or six years! 


John S. Gustin, superintendent of Washburn & Co.’s wire works 
at Quinsigamond Village, has constructed a little pleasure boat 
for the pond in that village, which is propelled by electricity. He 
says the boat can be propelled at the rate of four to six miles an 
hour for fifty cents a day, and carry twelve persons. 

Intense and sudden excitement, often renewed, produces a habit 

i action and flow of blood to the brain, so as to involve 
inflammation of that organ, sometimes tem and sometimes 
chronic. If this is permitted to go on for years, a little stronger 
each time, there will finally be a settled disordered action of some 
portion of that great nervous centre, and insanity results. 


The New York Journal of Commerce says that emigration con- 
tinues large, with the prospect of an increase in the fall, chietly 
from Germany. Some of the ship captains say, that the prepara- 
tions for emigration in some of the German ports was never 80 
great as at present. The health of the emigrants continues good, 
and it is noticed that they generally possess a good share of pecu- 


niary means. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London Times, under date of 
July 15th, says that the arrivals of shipping at the port of St. Pe- 
tersburg have never been so numerous as in this year; in the first 
six weeks after the opening of navigation, nearly one thousand 
vessels had cleared, exclusive of all coasters. ‘The consequence 
was that freight was moderate, ——- the large quantities of 
grain there waiting for shipment up a very considerable 
amount of tonnage. 

At Newboro’, Canada, lately, the dwelling house cf Henry Me- 
Analby was detnaped be fire. While the flames were enveioping 
the house, Mrs. McAnalby rushed in, as is supposed, to recover 
some money which she had privately laid oP. but the fire was so 
furious that she could not get out again. r husband tried to 
her out when he too thew surrounded by 

and ed by the 
flames falling in, thepwere destryyed by 


t polished in feeling. “ 
A boy about sixteen years of age, in St. Louis, shot his mother | 
wounding 


Foreign Items. 


The Emperor Napoleon suffers much from rheumatism. 
| The steamer Gedan from Japan carried rich presents for the 
| king of the Netherlands, from the emperor. 

The Bradford Observer states that Smith, the executioner of 
— Palmer, is to be “exhibited” at the forthcoming Leeds 


The called “ Gadshill” (which is situated a few miles 
from Rochester), where the second seene of the first of Shak- 
’a “ King Henry IV.” is laid, has been by Mr. 
Dickens, who is a native of Rochester. 
|  Galignani’s Messenger, in its summary of news from the Crimea, 
| says: “ The English soldiers, in order to occupy their leisure time, 
| had constructed on the heights of Inkermann :n immense battery 
| with 20,000 bottles. It has been christened ‘ Lord Cardigan’s Black 
Bottle Battery.’ It is said that the Russians intend to build a sim- 
ilar one opposite.” 

The Emperor Alexander has authorized young noblemen te en- 
ter the civil professions without lesing their nobility. Hitherto 
nobility has been lost to a mobleman’s son, if he did not devote 
hi to the national service ; bat heneeforth, in consequence of 
the new arrangement, it is hoped that a good many of them will 
embark in financial and manufacturing enterprises. 

The highest point reached by the mereury im the thermometer 
in E this summer, as far as we have accounts, was on the 
4th of July, when it reached 74 degrees. July 5th, the thermome- 
ter was reported at 60 deg., which was the highest point om that 
date. On the 8th of July it only rose to 56 deg.; om the morning 
of July 8th the thermometer indicated only 49 degrees. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... An ingennous mind f-els in unmerited praise the bitterest 
reproof.— Bossuet. 

. A docile disposition will, with application, surmount every 
difficulty —Manlius. 

.... The intellect of the wise is like glass; it admits the light 

heaven and reflects it.—Hare. 

.... In honest truth, a name given to a man is no better than 
a skin given to him; what is not natively his own falls off and 
comes to nothing.—Landor. 

. We should act with as much energy as those who expect 
everything from themselves; and we should pray with as m 
earnestness as those who expect everything from God.— Colton. 

.... Serious thoughts are folded up, chested and unlooked at : 
lighter, like dust, settle all about the chamber. The promise to 
think seriously dismisses and closes the door on the thought.— 
Landor 


.... Mankind have a great aversion to intellectual labor; but 
even supposing knowledge to be easily attainable, more people 
would be content to be ignorant than would take even a little 
trouble to acquire it.—Johnson. 

.... True wisdom is a thing very extraordinary. Happy are 
they that have it; and next tw them, not those many that think 
they have it, but those few that are sensible of their own defects 
and imperfections, and know that they have it not.— Tillo’son. 
| .... We are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what 
we think we do; therefore never go abroad in search of your wants. 
If they be real wants, they will come home in search of you ; for 
he that buys what he does not want, will soon want what he can- 
not buy.—Colton. 


+ 


Joker's Budget. 


It was said of a rich miser that he died in great want—the want 
of more money. 

A philosopher, who married a vulgar but amiable girl, used to 
called his wife brown sugar, because, he said, she was sweet, but un- 
refined. 

A lady leaving home, was thus addressed by her little boy: 
“Mama, will you remember and buy me a penny whistle, and let 
it be a religious one, that I can use it on Sunday.” 

A schoolboy, being asked by the teacher how he should flog 
him, replied : “If you please, sir, I should like to have it upon the 
Italian system—the heavy strokes upwards, and the down qnes 
light !”” 

“ Jake,” said an old farmer one day to his mower, “do you 
know how many horns there are to a dilemma 2”. ** Well, no, not 
*zactly,” replied Jake, “ but 1 know how many there are in a quart 
of good Monongahela.” 

“ Miss Dubois, what is your opinion of the weather? I think it 
intends to clear. Do you agree with me ?”’—“I do, indeed ; and 
wish some folks would follow the weather’s example, and clear, 
too.” Mr. Seofield seized his hat, and has not been seen in that 
street since. 

A crazy woman, living near Rydal, wzs asked if she ever saw 
Wordsworth, and what sort of a man he was. “ O, indeed,” said 
she, “he is canny enough at times ; and though he goes booing his 
poetry (repeating his poetry) through the woods, he will now and 
then say, ‘ How do you do, Nanny *’ as sensible as you or I!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origina) tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In ties, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 P4PBR POR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home cirele. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the , 80 condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No sdvertisements are 


eorps of contributors are regularly engaged, 

the most finished and perfvet system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present cireulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly in the Union. with the exception of Baizou's 
copies sent when desi. ed. 
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